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THE GUIDE POST 


Wirn all the excitement caused by 
Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland, a 
great deal has been written and said about 
Germany’s preparations for war. But so 
far we have failed to see in this country 
any discussion of the Reich’s new automo- 
bile highways. General Serrigny’s article 
not only describes them, but points out 
their military significance, and outlines a 
counter-program for France. [p. 102] 


ONCE AGAIN the ‘Special Correspond- 
ent’ of the Manchester Guardian delves 
into the closely guarded secrets of the 
Nazi Government, coming out this time 
with a detailed account of the organization 
of the Gestapo, or Secret Police. How this 
anonymous newspaperman succeeds in 
getting his stories only he himself knows. 
But the reports he sends back to his paper 
constitute one of the most valuable sources 
of information about Nazi Germany we 
have. [p. 108] 


IS MAN a ‘rational egoist’ or a ‘homi- 
cidal maniac’? An English psychologist, 
Mr. Roger Money-Kyrle, thinks that he is 
‘an aggressive animal with a slightly 
paranoiac strain,’ and that it is to this fact 
that his wars are due. Accordingly the 
road to peace leads, not through social 
revolution, but through the nursery—as 
will appear in the article, Paranoia and 
War. |p. 111] 


BUT if there is a psychological explana- 
tion of war, there is also a psychological 
explanation of constitutional monarchy. 
The famous London psychoanalyst, Dr. 
Ernest Jones, explains in terms of the 
(Edipus Complex, and other relics of the 
nursery, the extraordinary stability of the 
British form of government. [p. 117] 


SO MUCH has been heard about the 
corruption and duplicity of the Chinese 
Government that there is grave danger of 


losing sight of the. good it does. We offer 
this month an article on a rural education 
program in China which was started by a 
single individual, Dr. Yen, but has now 
been taken under the Government’s wing. 
According to the author, the experiment 
is to serve as a model for all China. [p. 121] 


NEXT we have a sketch by a Frenchman 
of Outer Mongolia, and its capita!, Ulan 
Bator. This is the frontier land, the 
‘march,’ where Soviet Russia and ancient 
China meet and fuse. The result, as Mr. 
Eugéne Schreider points out, is a curious 
mixture of Sovietism and theocracy. 
[p. 126] 


FROM Mongolia we skip to Siam. There 
it is not Russia but Japan which is slowly 
permeating the country with its influence. 
Writing in the Berliner Tageblatt, Otto 
Corbach describes the process, and the 
Siamese reaction to it. [p. 128] 


OUR group on the Far East is concluded 
by an article on the chains of small islands 
which ring around Japan, from the Sea of 
Okhotsk to the South Seas. The southern- 
most of these groups Japan received as 
mandates from the League of Nations. 
Though no longer a member of the League, 
she continues to hold the islands, and the 
League Mandates Commission has shown 
some concern over the amount of money 
she has been spending on them. Mr. 
Willard Price reports that the improve- 
ments are not military in character. At the 
same time the islands form an ideal pro- 
tective barrier in case of war. [p. 130] 


WITH the turn of the year Soviet Russia 
abolished the last of her ration cards, 
and the long awaited era of abundance 
was forthwith ushered in. Writing in the 
Neues Tagebuch, Leo Lania, a German 
(Continued on page 188) 
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The World Over 


Tue LAST THREE WEEKS of February and the first week of 
March witnessed four events all of which indicated the same underlying 
shift in the world-wide class struggle. First and foremost, the Spanish 
elections showed that the forces of the Left, especially the Labor move- 
ment, had not only achieved unity but had gained the support of the 
majority of the Spanish people. The Japanese elections told the same 
story. Here the liberal Minseito Party and the Social Masses Party, 
representing organized labor, outvoted the gonservative Seiyukai Party, 
which has supported the army’s high-handed invasion of China. The at- 
tempted coup d'état and the murder of several statesmen showed the 
lengths to which the Japanese militarists will go in opposing the desires 


\ 


of the people. \ 
In France, the ratification of the Soviet-Pact by the Chamber of 
Deputies represented the first tangible victory by the Popular Front, 
which, again, has the support of “Of the! Loe of the French nation. 
Finally, even Hitler’s repudiation of the Locarno Treaty suggests— 
especially in the light of the increasing privations of the German people 
—that domestic discontent required a bold move in the foreign field. 
Of course none of these events means that world revolution is at the 
door. The Second World War still seems to have the call. But it does 
seem that in Spain, Japan, France and Germany corresponding elements 
in the population have shown signs of life. In Spain the victory of the 
combined forces of Socialism, Communism and Syndicalism took the 
most sensational form, for the army fraternized with the workers. When 
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one young officer in Madrid drew his sword and ordered his men to 
charge a street demonstration, the people and the soldiers joined forces 
in disarming and unhorsing him. It seems certain, however, that the 
forces of reaction will strike back as they did in Japan and as they may, 
even yet, in France. 





SENATOR NYE’S arms investigation in the United States and the 
findings of the Royal Commission on the Trade in Arms in England have 
again drawn public attention to the profits of munitions makers. The 
British government’s rearmament program has already yielded profits of 
a million-and-a-half pounds to Sir John D. Siddeley, Chairman of the 
Armstrong-Siddeley Development Company, while Mr. T. O. M. Sop- 
with of America’s Cup fame made 300 million pounds from an aircraft 
merger. During the past year alone, purchasers of armament and aircraft 
shares have reaped profits as high as goo per cent merely in anticipation 
of future government orders, and British.tax laws do not ‘crack down’ on 
capital gains as the American tax laws do. When the actual work on re- 
armament begins, the Secret International of munitions makers will 
profit still more handsomely. Sir Harry McGowan, Chairman of Imperial 
Chemicals Industries, told the British arms commission that his com- 
pany and its twenty-one foreign affiliates could produce war material 
from factories now making peace-time goods. He did not hesitate to give 
details :— 
Nitric acid was produced in considerable quantities, and that was a basic 
material for practically all high explosives. By-products from the hydrogenation 
of coal could produce certain compounds which entered into the manufacture of 
high explosives. Nitro-cellulose was made for industrial purposes; it could readily 
change over to nitro-cellulose for military explosives, and so on. . . . Chlorine, 
used early in the War for gas attacks, was now one of the most important and 
useful servants of the community in the form of bleaching powder or other 
chloro-compounds. It also provided the only known efficient means of decontam- 
ination after a mustard-gas attack, and was therefore a defensive weapon of the 
highest value. 





HECTOR C. BYWATER, naval correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the best informed writer on naval warfare in the world, has 
written two articles telling what the British people might expect for the 
money their Government is spending on defense. He draws attention 
to the dependence of the British Isles on foreign foodstuffs:— 


In Great Britain, at any given moment, there are stocks of food sufficient for six 
to eight weeks only. They are replenished daily by cargoes arriving from Canada, 
the United States, South America, India, Australia, New Zealand, and the Far 
East. 

Excluding Continental sources of supply—which represent only a small per- 
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centage of our total imports—6,000 miles is a conservative estimate of the average 
voyage of the ships bringing food and other commodities to British home ports. 
They follow certain routes, any deviation from which would prolong the average 
voyage and thus upset the nicely adjusted schedule of arrivals and clearances on 
which the feeding of our population and the smooth working of our gigantic 
industrial machine depend. 
Neither air power nor sea power can alone serve Britain’s defense needs. 
The two must—and will—be coérdinated. Mr. Bywater points out that 
every American and Japanese battleship has at least two aircraft, and 
every cruiser at least four, whereas less than half the corresponding Brit- 
ish vessels carry any airplanes at all, and in most cases they carry — 
one. The British fleet also does not carry such powerful anti-aircraft 
guns as the fleets of the other great Powers. In view of these deficiencies 
England plans to concentrate on aircraft construction and on battleships 
of the latest design. By strengthening the equipment on deck, naval de- 
signers can make vessels relatively secure against air attack, since bombs 
dropped from above carry less explosives than a large shell and travel 
much less rapidly. Given a few years of peace and preparation the British 
fleet can again become far and away the most powerful in the world. 





IN SO FAR as any of this wasteful expenditure can be blamed on any 
single clique, the international bankers deserve greater opprobrium than 
the international munitions makers. Indeed, the connections between 
foreign policy and foreign loans go far toward accounting for the whole 
crazy drift of world affairs in recent years. Because British banks and 
investors hold 42 million pounds in long-term German credits and held 
70 millions in short-term credits in 1931, the British Foreign Office has 
treated Hitler far more tolerantly than it has Mussolini, whose govern- 
ment owes only 2 million pounds to England. In like manner the 240 
million pounds of British investments in China lie outside the ‘sphere of 
influence’ that Japan has claimed up to now; also the Japanese have 
raised some 38 million pounds in England since the war, bringing the 
total amount of Japanese loans held in London to some 80 million 
pounds. 

But if the British Foreign Office has shown every consideration for 
Germany and Japan, it may presently be expected to treat France and 
the Soviet Union more kindly. For many of the same British bankers 
who were pouring money into Germany before 1931 have now arranged 
a loan of 40 million pounds to France. This credit will enable the French, 
in turn, to loan money to the Russians, who will thereupon turn round 
and spend the money purchasing the products of French industry. Yet 
when the Russians approached the British bankers with the same propo- 
sition they were turned down. Francis Williams, financial editor of the 
Laborite Daily Herald, draws this comparison with the events of 1931:— 
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The position has a certain similarity to that which existed prior to the 1931 
crisis. 

At that time opposition in the City to substantial Russian credits was much 
stronger even than it is today. Instead British banks gaily lent money to Ger- 
many which Germany in turn re-lent to Russia at a higher interest rate. 

And incidentally, while the British excuse for refusing to consider Russian 
credits at that time was that Russia could not be regarded as a sound borrower, it 
was not Russia which defaulted, but Germany. 

I do not, of course, suggest that the similarity between the present situation 
and that prior to 1931 is complete. I do not think, for example, that there is any 
danger whatever of a French default on the credit just arranged, nor is Russia in 
such urgent need of foreign credits now as she was at that time. 

Nevertheless, British industrialists and unemployed workers in British indus- 
tries which would benefit substantially from the increased Russian orders which 
would be made possible by reasonable credits, will, I imagine, feel that if we are 
ready to lend money to France which will enable France to lend to Russia, we 
ought to consider whether there would not be much more sense in lending to 
Russia ourselves and ourselves getting the benefit of the orders she can place. 


WITHOUT GOING SO FAR as to prophesy actual default by the 
French one can, in the light of subsequent events, detect a certain 
amount of wishful thinking in Mr. Williams’s optimistic view of the 
financial integrity of France. Hitler’s excursion into the Rhineland— 
announced as we go to press—can hardly add to the prestige or power of 
France; and that is not all. Premier Sarraut, who has the support of the 
Popular Front of Communists, Socialists, and Radicals, once proclaimed 
Communism as ¢he enemy. His repression of that movement as former 
Governor General of Indo-China, and his inclusion of a textile magnate, 
Nicolle, and a reactionary Clerical, Thellier, in his Cabinet, make him 
suspect by the Left. Yet at the same time his support of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact has earned him the hostility of the extreme Nationalists. 
Here, for instance, is the way Raymond Recouly, the Mark Sullivan of 
France, writes of the Soviet alliance in the Conservative weekly, 
Gringoire:— 

Soviet Russia has never ceased giving proof of its perfidy both where it saw 
profit in allying itself against us with Germany at Rapallo, insulting and vilifying 
the League of Nations as long as it did not belong to that body, and then praising 
the League as soon as it gained admittance, thanks to us, all the while never ceas- 
ing, even after signing an agreement with us, to fight us with all its forces, all its 
money, making propaganda for insurrection and civil war in France and our 
Colonies, subsidizing our domestic politics, setting up the United Front, preparing 
to play a part of the first importance in the coming elections, although they are 
the concern of Frenchmen only and not of Muscovites. That is the country to 
which people want the fate of France to be attached! 





Mr. Recouly’s prose style—not to mention the content of his thought 
—treflects the confused atmosphere of which Hitler tried to take full 
advantage. 
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NOR ARE THE DIFFICULTIES of France confined to the domestic 
scene. Trouble has again broken out in Syria. Fired by the example of 
the Egyptian Nationalists, the Syrians and Druses have launched their 
third insurrection since their territory became a French mandate after 
the war. From 1919 to 1921 the Druses revolted against their new rulers 
so vigorously that they won a limited amount of autonomy, and in 1925- 
26 no less than 1,200 Druses were killed in the bombardment of Damascus 
by French guns. Today rebellion has again broken out, and the death list 
of natives is running into the hundreds. 

The current disorders originated a year ago, when the French High 
Commissioner dissolved the Syrian parliament. On January 22, 1936, 
rioting broke out in Damascus, and demonstrations of students and 
workers followed in the other Syrian cities. Then came a general strike 
that stopped all electrical service in Damascus. The universities closed 
their doors and the Syrian parliament protested to the League of Na- 
tions and to the French government in Paris. Sympathetic strikes broke 
out in the neighboring British mandates of Palestine and Transjordania, 
and fifty members of the Parliament of Irak addressed a memorandum 
to the League of Nations laying the full blame on the French mandate 
authorities. 

What is behind the disturbances? Primarily, economic depression; 
but it seems that the Third International also has taken a hand. Just as 
the British Intelligence Service fomented the Druse uprisings after the 
war in spite of the Anglo-French alliance, so today the Franco-Soviet 
Pact did not prevent the spokesmen for the Syrian Communists from 
telling the Comintern last summer: ‘We have completely Arabized the 
Communist Party by working with the nationalist movement. We have 
solid positions in every layer of the Arab population and we have become 
the promoters of the Arab nationalist movement in Syria. We have 
established the united front against French imperialism.’ 

Opponents of the Franco-Soviet Pact vainly drew this statement to 
the attention of the French public. 





OTTO STRASSER, whose brother, Gregor, followed Hitler from the 
earliest days of the Nazi movement only to fall victim to the June 30 
purge, has become one of the most violent and best informed critics of 
the present régime. He edits from Prague a weekly paper called the 
Deutsche Revolution, and his contacts in the Nazi movement give him 
access to material that neither the Communist, Socialist, Jewish, Catho- 
lic nor Protestant opposition can discover. Strasser accuses Hitler of 
sabotaging the German revolution. He opposes anti-Semitism and war 
ages and, if his descriptions of conditions in Germany can be 

elieved, they would account for Hitler’s move into the Rhineland. 
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For according to Strasser’s sources of information the domestic situa- 
tion grows increasingly desperate. During 1935 the price of gasoline rose 
48 per cent, cattle, 37 ner cent, tea, 20 per cent, and cheese, 17 per cent. 
Total food costs rose 7.1 per cent during the year. At the same time 
earnings have fallen approximately 10 per cent all along the line, both 
in private industry and in government and municipal jobs such as 
schools and hospitals. Not only have earnings declined since Hitler came 
into power; they have declined from an abnormally low level; for by the 
end of 1932 German wage rates had dropped 23.9 per cent below 1929 
levels. No wonder Adolf Wagner, Minister of the Interior for Bavaria, 
recently told the Nazi authorities: ‘Innumerable German workers are 
suffering hunger in order that the Reich may continue.’ Finally, Stras- 
ser’s paper asserts that the Reichswehr has turned against the Hitler 
system :— 


The neutrality of the Reichswehr is a thing of the past. The officers have 
recognized that they owe a responsibility to the nation in the present state of 
affairs, a responsibility that extends beyond the purely military field. They are 
beginning to ask themselves how long they can tolerate the disastrous effects of 
this system on the state and the nation. 


SIR ARNOLD WILSON, Conservative member of Parliament, has 
visited Italy and interviewed Mussolini for the London Observer, which 
has constantly opposed sanctions and has argued the justice of the Ital- 
ian cause. He returns with a sorrowful message to his fellow country- 
men:— 

We shall not recover this market; repeated strikes and threats of strikes, and 
now ‘sanctions,’ have taught Italians a lesson; German and Austrian goods are 
replacing British goods and the public and shopkeepers alike vow that the change 
is permanent. The labels on British goods are being removed; stocks will not be 
renewed. They do not feel so strongly about France. 


Mussolini blamed Great Britain for prolonging the conflict and as- 
sured Sir Arnold that he harbored no designs against any British interest 
in Africa. He then asked Sir Arnold these embarrassing questions :— 


‘Have your activities for the last three hundred years been criminal adven- 
tures in your eyes? Are not we Italians, by imitating you, paying you the high- 
est compliment? Was Cecil Rhodes a criminal? Was Gordon’s mission to the 
Sudan a delusion? 

‘Is there anything immoral in enabling a great race to expand its borders and, 
in so doing, to free millions from the foulest servitude ever imposed by man on 
man? To the inhabitants of the non-Amharic areas, and to the Italian troops, 
this is a war of liberation; a war against misery and slavery.’ 


Then came these reproachful words:— 
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“We have relied, more than most countries, on the normal avenues of in- 
ternational trade: these, once choked, cannot quickly be opened. Public opinion 
has been aroused. We shall not soon forget the language used by your statesmen. 
You have turned a colonial war into what may yet be a world-wide disaster. 
Where is the Stresa front now? We cannot forget the blood and treasure we 
poured out in the Great War, nor put away from us the remembrance of 670,000 
dead. Have you so soon forgotten?’ 


Sir Arnold Wilson and a handful of Tories have not forgotten the im- 
portance of teaming up with Mussolini; but the mass of the British peo- 
ple take, for better or worse, a different view. 





THE RECRUDESCENCE of Russian nationalism in the Soviet Union 
and the Communists’ brief relaxation of class war on the world front 
reflect the Kremlin’s fears of a new world war. Up to now foreign Com- 
munists visiting the ‘fatherland of the proletariat’ have been made 
members of the Russian Communist Party when they arrived on Soviet 
soil. Not only is this practice to be discontinued; henceforth all such 
members of the Russian Party must surrender their cards. Then, shortly 
after Bukharin, editor of the Moscow J/zvestia, was relieved of his post 
because he recalled how Lenin opposed the nationalism of the Great 
Russians under the Tsar, Nikolaus Basseches, Moscow correspondent 
of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, reported:— 

‘The meeting of the all-Russian Central Executive Committee, following the 
lead of the Russian Federated Republic, furthered the historic task of the Great 
Russians in the Revolution and in building the Socialist state, and declared that 
it was false and contrary to the teachings of Lenin to paint the history of Great 
Russia exclusively in dark colors.’ 


At the same time, A. T. Cholerton, Moscow correspondent of the 
London Daily T elegraph, drew attention to the Soviet military e epara- 
tions. He estimated at six millions the number of men who have had two 


years of military training, and expressed his confidence in the ability of 
the Soviet armed forces to defend themselves against all comers. But in 

ite of a military budget twice as large as that of 1935 he did not believe 
dat the Soviet army could or would fight outside its own territories. 
Here is the way he summed up the future as the men in the Kremlin see 
it:— 


Within three years Red Russia expects to have to fight Germany, and, still 
believing that England and France will also be fighting Germany in the same 
war, she expects to be victorious. 

After that Moscow foresees an epoch of disorder in Europe something like 
the Thirty Years War, a breakdown of national government in Central Europe 
perhaps extending to France, reaction against revolution, with anybody fighting 
anybody, and the British and Soviet systems probably alone surviving the first 
round or two. 





A French general writes of Germany’s 


auto highways; an Englishman describes 


the organization of her secret police. 


The Land beyond 


the RHINE 


I. HirLter’s Motor Hicuways 


By GENERAL SERRIGNY 
Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris Conservative Bi-Monthly 


Europe seems to be coming out of 
a long dream and to be realizing at 
last the stage which science has 
reached since 1918, both on land and 
in the air. The days of war horses have 
gone the way of those carriages our 
mothers were so fond of. Today war 
supplies, the mobilization of factories, 
and the speeding-up of air armament, 
are all coming rapidly to the fore. In 
Germany concrete is coming to be 
king. Our neighbors have in fact 
undertaken a vast program, of whose 
import the public officials of France 
seem to be unaware. While we are 
congratulating ourselves, and with 
justice, on possessing the world’s most 
beautiful tourist system, and while we 
are striving to improve the details of 
it, the Germans are forging a formi- 
dable instrument of war—a system of 
automobile highways. 

Shall we wake up in time to the 
menace which hangs over our heads, 


and shall we know how to parry it? 
Let us recall our memories of 1914. At 
that time mobilization was based on 
an intensive use of the railways. To- 
ward 1900 people used to repeat read- 
ily the statement that the power of the 
rail is unlimited. Like all proverbs this 
one was only partly true. But what- 
ever the case, it was generally ex- 
pected that when the time came, men, 
horses, wagons and material would be 
transported by railroad to the thresh- 
old of the mobilization zone. Only the 
last kilometers would be covered by 
road, which was looked upon simply 
as a complement of the railroad, that 
supreme factor of strategic maneu- 
vers. 

The mobilization of. 1914 was ac- 
complished in an impeccable fashion. 
It proceeded like clock work, without 
a single hitch. The officers of the fourth 
bureau of the military staff of the 
army, who had prepared it, could con- 
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gratulate themselves as well as the 
railroad companies, for the result ob- 
tained was their common work. After 
our defeat of 1870, some one had had 
the happy idea of creating a higher 
military commission for the railroads, 
over which, beginning in 1886, the 
Chief of the General Staff presided, 
and which included in its number the 
directors of the big railroad companies 
and the military technicians. Every 
year this commission used to study the 
changes which it would be necessary 
to make in the system to adapt it to 
the needs of the current plan of mobili- 
zation. They used to work together to 
find the necessary formulas for its 
realization, and finally by these fre- 
quent contacts to create a unity of 
mind which was destined to assert it- 
self in the critical hours of the war. 
Once mobilization was completed 
the rédle of the railroad, in so far as it 
was an instrument of war, actually in- 
creased. Our generation still recalls the 
emotions with which, after the victory 
of the Marne, it followed the race to 
the sea, that contest in speed in which 
the belligerents engaged in order to 
stretch a line of trenches between 
Switzerland and the Atlantic Ocean. 
La Manche was destined to be domi- 
nated by one or the other of the bel- 
ligerents according to the point on the 
coast where they could hook the last 
link of their chain. Direct communica- 
tions between France and England 
constituted, in short, the stakes of the 
game. This game our railroads once 
more won, and under particularly 
difficult conditions. The Germans had, 
in fact, the advantage of being able to 
work out their transportation problem 
inside a circle, while we were obliged 
to work on the outside of it. For us the 
distances were greater and the routes 





unfamiliar. Nevertheless we succeeded 
in saving Calais, and this feat alone 
gives the Nord Railroad a legitimate 
claim to glory. 

The War continues, the years pass; 
the use of automobile trucks increases; 
but the railroads remain no less the 
principal instrument of maneuvers. 
Light arms continue to be easy to 
load; the roads are narrow and short 
and the effectiveness of trucks is 
limited. Thus when, in 1917, General 
Petain assumes the réle of command- 
er-in-chief, his first act is to order me 
to draw up instructions to the major- 
general enjoining him to lay out be- 
hind the front, and without delay, 
two successive lines of railroads which, 
in conjunction with the roads that ran 
at right angles to them, would permit 
the maneuvering of large masses of 
men. This equipment was rapidly con- 
structed. It played a major réle at the 
time of the 1918 offensives in assuring 
rapid concentration at points far re- 
moved from one another. Thanks to it 
the front was broken and victory as- 
sured. In the past the railroad has 
merited well of the fatherland. 

But such a statement ought not to 
freeze us in an immutable formula. It 
is our duty to take account of the 
progress that has been made, and we 
are obliged to state that since 1918 
there has been a great change both in 
the internal structure of armies and in 
the means of commercial transporta- 
tion. The army of 1914 was founded 
on horses. As soon as it had detrained, 
its speed was reduced to a few kilo- 
meters an hour. Furthermore, nothing 
could have been simpler than its em- 
barkation and debarkation; at that 
time material was relatively light, 
only a few large pieces of artillery 
constituting an exception to the rule. 
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Today the automobile is king. The 
army includes a large number of ar- 
mored cars, of which many are very 
large. Loading them on railroad cars 
requires many hours of hard work, 
while these mastodons travel on the 
roads at speeds higher than those of 
the mobilization trains, so long as they 
do not encounter any obstructions. As 
an example, and to fix in our minds 
the new conditions of the problem, let 
us say simply that a mechanized divi- 
sion, with all its elements, men, arms, 
ammunition and the engines of all 
sorts which are needed for fighting and 
for bringing up supplies, requires a 
stretch of 180 kilometers of highway. 


II 


Paralleling this mechanical trans- 
formation of the army, and even more 
rapidly than it (for the army has 
really only followed the movement, 
and has not led it), in all countries the 
transportation of persons by road has 
been developed, as has that of mate- 
rial. It is useless to dwell upon this 
fact, which is itself the evidence. 
Nowhere, however, has this move- 
ment been so marked as in Germany 
since the day when that power decided 
to rearm. Three years ago trucks of 
more than eight tons capacity did not 
exist. Today you can see trucks of 
fifteen tons on the German roads, pro- 
vided with trailers with six wheels; 
and, according to information which I 
believe to be exact, within two years 
(that is to say, when the construction 
of the system of automobile highways, 
of which more anon, is sufficiently 
well advanced) we shall see trucks 
with fifty ton trailers. At the same 
time one should note that the manu- 
facturers are receiving orders for mo- 
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tors of 300 or even 400 horsepower for 
trucks to anticipate this development. 
Finally let us note a characteristic 
figure of the strengthening of the army 
of industrial vehicles beyond the 
Rhine: the sales of heavy vehicles in- 
creased from 15,000 to 40,000 between 
1931 and 1934, while in France they 
dropped considerably. 

For what reasons have our neigh- 
bors thrown themselves into the con- 
struction of such powerful equipment? 
Is it to provide their factories with 
work? Evidently not, for the building 
of vehicles of lighter tonnage would 
have solved the problem fully as well. 
Is it to satisfy their love for the co- 
lossal? In part perhaps, for Germany 
has always liked to astonish the 
world. Is it for peace or for war? We 
shall shortly see. 

In any case equipment like this can- 
not make use of ordinary roads. In 
France the Government has limited 
the weight and capacity of vehicles 
because automobilists complained about 
the way they blocked the roads; no 
one has asked if the problem was not 
wrongly put, and if from examination 
of the facts one ought not rather to 
conclude that our roads are too nar- 
row. That in any case is the reasoning 
of the Germans. Thus to enable the 
enormous vehicles whose construction 
he envisaged to travel freely, Hitler 
has not hesitated to resolve upon the 
construction of a system of automobile 
highways requiring the expenditure of 
20 billions of francs. These new roads 
will provide two lanes, each from 
seven and one-half to twelve meters 
wide, one for outgoing traffic and one 
for incoming. They are separated by a 
space four meters wideand planted with 
hedges to stop the glare of headlights. 


Drivers traveling on one of the lanes 
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are never dazzled by the cars on the 
other. These highways have bridges 
where the thickness of the concrete is 
sometimes as much as sixty centi- 
meters. They have no raised ap- 
proaches, no grade crossings; they do 
not go through a single town. Only the 
former imperial routes and the ap- 
proaches to large communities join 
them, and these by means of ramps 
which lead the vehicle on to the auto 
highway parallel to the direction of 
the traffic and without disturbing it in 
the slightest. The men employed on 
the construction of the automobile 
highways numbered 38,600 on the 
first of July, 1934, and had increased 
to 71,234 by November of the same 
year. At present they are estimated at 
150,000. 

By the spring of 1936, 600 kilo- 
meters will be open to traffic and 1,160 
will be finished before the end of the 
year. For the following years they are 
planning to continue the work at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,500 kilometers a 
year. The complete program (7,200 
kilometers) will thus be completed in 
five or six years. Is it solely to give the 
unemployed work? Is it for peace or 
for war that our neighbors, who are in 
open financial difficulties but also, let 
us not forget, openly engaged in re- 
building their army, are throwing 
themselves into such a gigantic under- 
taking? The plan for laying down 
German automobile highways is going 
to force us to answer. What can we 
say for certain? 

1. That, first of all, there is a large 
concrete highway parallel to the 
Franco-Belgian border, comparable to 
those railroads which we built behind the 
lines in 1917. This great concrete high- 
way (Diisseldorf—Mainz—Frankfurt— 
Speyer—Stuttgart—Munich) _ extends 


four antennae toward the frontier: Co- 
logne—Aix-la-Chapelle; Mainz—Saar- 
briicken; Speyer—Saarbriicken; Speyer 
—Basel. 

2. That another concrete highway 
of the same sort (Stettin—Berlin— 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder—Breslau— 
Gleiwitz) runs to the Polish frontier, 
with an antenna to Danzig and East 
Prussia. 

3. That internal communications 
between these highways, useful at the 
start for mobilization purposes, are de- 
signed to permit the transportation of 
necessary forces between the eastern 
and western frontiers, as the opera- 
tions demand, as well as communica- 
tions with the Baltic. They include 
two great lines: 1. Berlin—Hanover, 
with three branches from the Baltic 
toward Liibeck, Essen and Frankfurt- 
am-Main. 2. Breslau—Leipzig, with 
two branches, the one to Frankfurt- 
am-Main, and the other to Nuremberg 
and Munich. Finally they are planning 
to construct around Berlin a belt of the 
same sort 180 kilometers long, to keep 
traffic out of the capital. 

Think of the power of such a trans- 
portation system! On these routes of 
the future, and indeed of the present, 
trucks, each carrying thirty men and 
traveling two abreast at a constant 
speed of sixty kilometers an hour and 
spaced fifteen meters apart, would 
make it possible to transport 72,000 
men an hour, assuming that half of the 
trucks are used for material. No more 
slow embarkations nor tedious stops in 
railway stations; not even ‘bottle 
necks’ are to be feared. For each high- 
way is large enough to permit three 
vehicles to travel on it side by side, and 
to pass without difficulty any vehicle 
which has broken down. The mecha- 
nized weapons of the army can be 
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shifted from the right wing to the left, 
from one theatre of operations to an- 
other with a speed unheard of before. 
The speed of maneuvers can be in- 
creased tenfold without increasing in 
proportion the difficulties of supply; on 
the contrary, the Hitler Government 
estimates that the use of the highways, 
thanks to the perfection of their plan, 
to the quality of their pavement, and 
to the uniformity of the speed that one 
can make on them, should in time of 
war permit a saving of 30 per cent on 
gasoline, of 40 per cent on tires, and of 
25 per cent on repairs. 


a III 


Alongside the reorganization of its 
army the Hitler Government has now 
been pursuing for three years a reno- 
vation of its transports, founded at 
once on the construction of rolling 
stock of vast capacity, and on laying 
down, at great cost, a system of com- 
munications. For this reason, in case of 
hostilities the railroad will probably be 
reserved for supply purposes, and to 
provide what commercial transporta- 
tion is necessary to maintain the na- 
tion and keep the factories running. 
As for the old system of routes, it will 
be confined to an auxiliary réle, for- 
warding toward the auto highways 
vehicles loaded at the mustering places 
and then distributing them when they 
leave the highways, according to the 
demands of the military operations. 

These new ideas have scarcely pene- 
trated in France, and they are only in 
a germinal state here now. In our coun- 
try, so permeated with general ideas, 
we have apparently for some time been 
hesitating (for fear, perhaps, of the 
conclusions to be drawn from it) to 
duplicate the developments across the 
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border. In any case, our policy has not 
been influenced; it has actually been 
strengthened in the opposite direction 
of that of the lessons from beyond 
the Rhine. 

In our budget for 1936, the credits 
granted for highways have been re- 
duced to 233 million francs, while 
those for railroads have been increased 
to 145 million francs. Last year the 
Minister of War placed a part of his 
appropriation at the disposal of the 
Office of Public Works for the purpose 
of improving the suburbs of Paris! All 
our activity is directed toward im- 
proving our old system of highways. 
They are, to be sure, planning to con- 
struct sooner or later a large commer- 
cial highway from Paris to Lyon and a 
road from Calais to Basel of the same 
sort, of which a few kilometers should 
be finished this year. No plan for au- 
tomobile highways has been set up or 
even envisaged. 

Furthermore the auto highway is of 
no interest except as it makes possible 
the use of adequate vehicles. A larger 
highway and heavier vehicles—such 
is the German scheme. Ours consists, 
on the other hand, of adapting the size 
of our trucks to the present capacity of 
our roads. A recent decree law has just 
reduced their width from two and 
one-half to two and one-third meters, 
while Germany was taking the very 
opposite measures. At the same time 
we limited our trucks to fifteen tons, 
so that their useful load could not pass 
eight tons. This was a very injudicious 
measure, even from the point of view 
of the codrdination of rail and road 
which is recommended, since this load 
is less than that of our freight cars. 
Finally, to cover the railroad deficit 
we have imposed a surtax on those 
who use the roads, whether for com- 
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mercial or for private purposes. The 
result of this policy may be seen in the 
following figures. 

Our production of trucks, of which 
our national defense is in such great 
need, continued to decline, going in 
the last five years from 52,000 to 
18,000 vehicles, while in all the other 
countries it has been increasing. We 
find ourselves, then, faced with two 
opposing theories: a wholly new one— 
our neighbors’—and a classical and 
conservative one—our own, founded 
on the idea of codperation between 
railroad and highway systems im- 
proved according to the interests of 
peace times. 

But how can we reconcile this last 
with the new organization of the 
army? Have we given thought to 
the time which will be consumed in 
loading and unloading the new motor- 
ized engines of war? Have we visual- 
ized on our roads a modern division 
passing the most modest of convoys? 
Can we envisage without shuddering 
the passing of two columns of auto- 
mobile trucks, even small ones? How 
will it be possible to move certain 
kinds of artillery whose weight some- 
times exceeds 26,000 tons and whose 
turning requires 14 meters? What 
blocking of traffic would the least nar- 
rowing of the route cause us, as, for 
instance, when passing through a 
village, a city, or a grade crossing? 
We know, alas, how numerous these 
last still are in our Eastern region, 
despite the public works programs 
undertaken to do away with them. 


IV 
A change of method is necessary, 


then. One always has the right to won- 
der just how it can be reconciled with 
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keeping the budget in balance. This is 
a point with which the Hitler Govern- 
ment scarcely concerns itself, but 
which with us still preserves, and 
rightly, all its value. Now whatever 
may be the future intentions of Ger- 
many, one has every reason to fear 
that she will employ her system of 
roads at a given moment for offensive 
purposes. Are we going to abet this 
policy by linking ours to it on the pre- 
text of assisting commercial relations 
between the two countries? Evidently 
not. Since we are determined to await 
the enemy behind our fortifications, 
our auto highways ought not to pass 
that zone; and there is the first econ- 
omy we can make. We can also content 
ourselves with organizing the north 
and northeast fronts, neglecting that 
of the Alps, which does not, at the 
moment, present more than a second- 
ary interest. But it is necessary for our 
armies to be capable of moving rapidly 
in all directions between Calais and 
Basel. A great highway behind the 
fortified zone, doubled with an auxili- 
ary highway on the front between Le 
Havre, Paris and Dijon, with three 
or four antennae connecting them, 
would be sufficient. Besides, they could 
be easily adapted to commercial pur- 
poses in time of peace. 

The total expense to envisage would 
be of the order of five or six billions. 
This is obviously a considerable sum. 
It would, however, increase gradually, 
and would be in part recovered via 
the unemployment funds. For no kind 
of work requires so much hand labor. 
About 75,000 unemployed men would 
find work on it. Finally one can hope 
that the establishing of an intimate 
contact between the workers on the 
road and the public officials analogous 
to that which the General Staff created 
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with the directors of the railway 
companies, and which had such fruit- 
ful results, would make it possible to 
find a solution for this distressing 
problem, a solution which does not, 
at first sight, emerge. 

But such a question exceeds the 
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limits of this study, which has no other 
purpose than to throw light on the new 
set-up beyond the Rhine. To measure 
its dangers, to face it—that is the réle 
of the public officials. In the final 
analysis the question rests with the 
Supreme Council of National Defense. 


II. HirLer’s SEcrET Po.ice 


By A SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENT 
From the Manchester Guardian, Manchester Liberal Daily 


‘Ture is a widespread belief that 
the terror in Germany is no more than 
incidental to the National Socialist 
dictatorship. This belief is entirely er- 
roneous, for the terror is an integral 
part of the system. The terror is com- 
ing to be exercised more and more ex- 
clusively by the Secret State Police, 
commonly known as the ‘Gestapo’ 
(an abbreviation of Gebeime Staats- 
polizei) or the ‘Gestapa’ (an abbrevia- 
tion of Geheimes Staatspolizeiamt). 
According to a law newly enacted, 
the head of the Gestapo is the Prussian 
Premier, General Goring, who is also 
Speaker in the Reichstag and Minister 
of Aviation. The General decides upon 
the special tasks of the Gestapo in 
consultation with the Minister of the 
Interior, Dr. Frick. The actual Chief 
of Police is Himmler, a former school- 
master, a man of great charm, an able 
organizer, and completely ruthless. 
Even a year ago the methods of the 
Gestapo were amateurish. But during 
the past year the organization has be- 
come more proficient. It is now one of 
the most efficient instruments of 


tyrannical power in the world. 

It is directed by a Central Board 
(Zentralstelle) in Berlin. This board is 
made up of Himmler’s own office and 


of the following principal departments 
(Hauptabteilungen) :— 

1. Principal department for the 
supervision of transport and com- 
munications on land and water. This 
includes spying on employees and 
workmen on the railways, tramways, 
and so on. 

2. Principal department for the 
supervision of the illegal activities of 
Communists and Social Democrats. 

3. Principal department for the 
supervision and control of all persons 
and organizations that do not belong 
to the National Socialist party, espe- 
cially of persons who belong to the 
former Center, Nationalist, People’s, 
and Democratic parties. 

4. Principal department for the 
supervision of the National Socialist 
party, of all affiliated organizations, 
and of all clubs and associations that 
have had to accept the Gleichschalt- 
ung (absorption by National Socialist 
bodies). This department also sees to 
the protection of leading persons in 
the State and in the National Social- 
ist party. 

5. Principal department for de- 
fense against economic, industrial 
and military espionage. 

These departments have their ‘Fed- 
eral Boards’ (Landesstellen) in each of 
the Federal States. 
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following sub-departments 
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The general department (No. 1) has 


(Unterabteilungen) are independent of a special importance. It exercises a 


the Federal Boards, and are affiliated 
to the Central Board:— 


1. Sub-department for the super- 
vision of émigrés. 

2. Sub-department for the super- 
vision of aliens and ‘ Staatenlose.’ 

3. Sub-department for the control 
of letters, telegrams, telephone calls 
that pass between Germany and the 
outside world. (Letters and telegrams 
are liable to be opened and telephone 
calls to be overheard in Germany 
without an order from a judge or a 
magistrate.) 

4. Sub-department for the super- 
vision of political suspects. 

5. Sub-department for the super- 
vision of political opponents in the 
Federal! police. 


This last department exists because 
the dictatorship is not sure of the ordi- 
nary police, who, in the days of the 
Republic, contained numbers of Social 
Democrats as well as members of the 
Center and Nationalist parties. The 
special task of the department is to be 
informed by means of spies and agents- 
provocateurs about any disaffection 
that may exist among the police forces 
of the Federal States. 


II 


A further special department is the 
Beobachtungsabteilung (observation de- 
partment), which, attached to the 
Central Board, is subdivided into the 
following departments:— 


1. General department for public 
security. 

2. Department for the supervision 
of the S.A. (Brownshirts). 

3. Department for the supervision 
of the big factories and industrial 
centers. 


close vigilance over the entire popula- 
tion of Germany through the millions 
of members of the National Socialist 
party. It is the duty of every member 
to report any signs of disaffection to 
his superiors. This duty is often 
ignored, but National Socialists who 
take it seriously are numerous enough 
to form a close network of spies all 
over Germany. 

The most important of these spies 
are the Blockwarte, the counterpart of 
the ‘house commandants’ in Russia. 
Each one is held responsible for what- 
ever happens in the block of flats or in 
the row of houses entrusted to his 
supervision. He is expected to know 
the political opinions of every inmate. 
The general department also includes 
the ‘Intelligence’ (Nachrichtenabteil- 
ung) of the S.S. (Blackshirts), which 
exercise a special supervision over the 
National Socialist party. 

In touch with the Gestapo is the 
Air Defense League (Reichsluftschutz- 
bund), to which everybody in urban 
Germany has to belong. It exists not 
only for defense against air-raids but 
also for controlling the opinions and 
activities of the population. The 
Luftschutzblockwarte supplement the 
work of the ordinary Blockwarte, and 
the musters, drills, cellar and house in- 
spections, and so on, that are ostensi- 
bly carried out for the sake of disci- 
pline and safety in case of air-raids 
provide unlimited opportunities for 
spying and eavesdropping. 

The department for the supervision 
of the S.A. (No. 2) is intended to de- 
tect the disaffection that has existed in 
the S.A. ever since the disillusionment 
of the first year of the dictatorship, 
and more especially since June 30, 
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1934, when so many of the S.A. lead- 
ers were executed. 

The department for the supervision 
of factories (No. 3) has a very large 
staff of officials and agents. These 
agents, often workmen themselves, 
mix with employees and workmen. 
Many of them are members of the 
Shop Councils (Vertrauensréte), and 
often talk in hostile terms of the dic- 
tatorship, thus acting as decoys. Many 
of them have begun ‘illegal’ or ‘under- 
ground’ movements, pretending to be 
Communists or Socialists, and they 
circulate illegal literature, so as to 
detect all who are willing to join such 
movements. 

This department is also concerned 
with the prevention of sabotage as well 
as with industrial counter-espionage. 

A special force attached to the 
Gestapo is the Feldjagerei, a kind of 
gendarmery, which was organized by 
General Goring. Its members are 
chiefly of the gangster type. It is used 
for raids, for wholesale arrests, and for 
actions that may have a dangerous 
character. 

There are several so-called Special 
Commandos (Kommandos zur beson- 
deren Verwendung). Some of them con- 
sist of only a few men. They take part 
in all kinds of political actions and 
exist inside various other organiza- 
tions, including Government depart- 
ments. Some of these Commandos 
exist even outside Germany. One of 
them was drafted to Wuppertal, where 
it conducted part of the inquiry in 
preparation for the Wuppertal trial 
which was described in the Manchester 
Guardian on February 5. 

The Gestapo keeps a large number 
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of women who act as spies and propa- 
gandists. They are to be found in 
cafés and night clubs as well as at 
balls and banquets attended by for- 
eign diplomats. 

A vast amount of political informa- 
tion collected by the Gestapo accumu- 
lates in Hitler’s private office (Privat- 
kanzlei), which is directed by an old 
associate of his named Bouhler. 

Affiliated with the Zentralstelle of 
the Gestapo, but not under its control, 
is the bureau of the Chief Party Mag- 
istrate (Odberster Parteirichter), which 
is directed by Major Buch. This 
bureau can strike at the most influen- 
tial persons. Major Buch took a lead- 
ing part in the executions of June 30, 
1934. The bureau of the leader of the 
National Socialist party, Hess, also 
has a special department called a 
Liaison Staff (Verbindungsstab) for the 
special control of the party bureau- 
cracy and of the delegations which the 
party sends to foreign countries from 
time to time. 

The Gestapo also has agents in 
London, Paris, Prague, Vienna and 
other capitals. These agents are largely 
resident members of the National 
Socialist party (every member of that 
party is a potential spy) and nonde- 
script persons, many of them women. 

A good deal of spying done by Ger- 
man agents outside Germany is ama- 
teurish, but some of it has become 
very efficient. The Gestapo keeps a 
dossier of every notable person in Lon- 
don and elsewhere who is regarded as 
hostile to the National Socialist dicta- 
torship. The information in the dossier 
is as a rule surprisingly accurate, de- 
tailed, and up-to-date. 














Here are psychologists’ explanations 


of wars and constitutional monarchies. 


Carnages 
and Kings 


I. PARANOIA AND WaR 


By Rocer Money-Kyre 
From Life and Letters Today, English Literary Quarterly 


Tuere is a certain biological in- 
compatability between aggressiveness 
and gregariousness; for aggressive ani- 
mals are seldom able to codperate in 
groups. Yet evolution favors both 
characters and has succeeded in com- 
bining them in man. Among the ex- 
tinct races of the world, some may 
have been less aggressive and others 
less gregarious (e.g., perhaps Homo 
Neanderthalensis) than ourselves. If 
so, they were stamped out by our own 
ancestors’ unique capacity to co- 
operate for war. 

But the military virtues, which 
possessed such great survival-value in 
the earlier history of our species, seem 
largely to have lost their function and 
to have become a menace rather than 
an instrument of progress. An ex- 
cessive increase in population can be 
checked by other means than war, 
and biological improvement can be 
secured more efficiently by eugenic 
propagation than by the group-battles 
of the past. Moreover not only have 
our lethal weapons become incom- 


parably more destructive but our cul- 
ture has become more complex and 
therefore vulnerable. Thus, if we con- 
tinue to exercise our capacity for 
group-ageressiveness, our civilization 
may very easily collapse. 

If, as the utilitarians maintained, 
man were really a rational egoist 
intelligently pursuing his self-interest, 
an era of peace and prosperity would 
almost certainly emerge. For he would 
recognize that neither wars nor revo- 
lutions paid (only a very small section 
of the population rationally expect to 
benefit by them), and substitute a 
spirit of compromise for the unyielding 
group-enmities that have become dis- 
astrous for those who win as well as 
for those who lose. This spirit— 
whether due to enlightened self-inter- 
est, or humanitarian sentiment, or a 
mixture of the two—is, in fact, the 
ideal of the Liberal movement in the 
widest sense of the word. It has sought 
to avoid civil or international up- 
heavals by concessions between classes 
or nations. It has raised the standard 
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of living of the masses, done some- 
thing to establish ethnological bound- 
aries between nations, and inspired 
the ideal of self-determination. But 
although Liberalism was fashionable 
for a while, becoming almost every- 
where at least the official creed, it was 
never whole-heartedly accepted by 
the world at large. Now its existence 
is precarious even in this country, 
and in many places it is already dead. 
Not only have parties to impending 
conflicts failed to make concessions to 
prevent them; the concessions that 
have been made have not decreased 
the danger as much as might have 
been expected. Thus sickened by the 
negative results of what seems to them 
a futile and dangerous sentimentality, 
political parties are everywhere com- 
peting for dictatorship and nations 
for a preponderance in arms. Wars 
and revolutions remain a standing 
menace and periodically recur, in 
spite of abundant proof that neither 
of them pays. The utilitarians, there- 
fore, were wrong. Man, collectively 
considered, is not a rational egoist 
intelligently pursuing his self-interest; 
he is much more like the homicidal 
maniac who uses his intelligence to 
justify (or rationalize) a periodic lust 
for blood. 

This conclusion, to which the im- 
partial sociologist must come, is con- 
firmed by psychoanalytical research. 
The modern pathologist has discov- 
ered elements in our species that pre- 
clude him from describing us as 
rational or indeed as wholly sane. The 
isolated individual may seem reason- 
able enough, but his latent madness is 
periodically manifest in his behavior 
as a member of a group; for the human 
group is liable to the eruption of char- 
acters exactly paralleled by the symp- 
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toms of the paranoiac. The typical 
paranoiac suffers from delusions of 
persecution and may become homi- 
cidal if he is not restrained. He imag- 
ines he has been injured or threatened 
where no injuries or threats exist; he 
imagines false causes for the injuries 
he has actually sustained, imputing to 
the deliberate malevolence of others 
what is due to accident or to his own 
neglect. He therefore feels quite jus- 
tified in hating his supposed ene- 
mies in return, in conspiring against 
them and in taking the offensive 
measures he believes necessary to his 
self-defense. He behaves, in fact, ex- 
actly like an aggressive and uncom- 
promising nation, ever jealous of its 
prestige and ready to declare war on 
the slightest provocation, or a political 
party, over-sensitive to the real or 
imagined grievances of its members 
and always dreaming of a revolution 
to secure its ends. 

The basic mechanism of paranoia 
is ‘projection:’ the malevolence, which 
the sufferer sees in others, is really in 
himself, but he disowns it and imputes 
it to someone else instead. In the same 
way, even the best of us sometimes 
impute to others the emotions we 
repress. The old view that we are all 
born normal (with, at most, the germs 
of future troubles) and that some of 
us become insane has been reversed. 
To the modern psychologist, we are 
all born mad and some of us grow 
sane. Thus ‘protoparanoia,’ like the 
original forms of other insanities, is 
normal in the child. In the early 
period, he can tolerate no disappoint- 
ment; frustration tends to make him 
as savage as a hungry wolf. But his 
hate is incompatible with his need for 
love, so that he disowns and ‘projects’ 
it, and develops a phobia of some ani- 
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mal instead. Few, if any children, 
entirely escape phobias of this kind. 
At some period or other in their lives, 
which may be long or short, they are 
terrified of being left alone; they feel, 
however much their reason may re- 
assure them, the presence of the tiger 
under the bed. The existence of a 
paranoiac phobia of some sort is 
guaranteed by their necessity to pro- 
ject their own aggressiveness. 

In the process of outgrowing his 
phobia the child tends to identify him- 
self with the animal he is afraid of. He 
tries to master his anxiety by develop- 
ing a fresh aggressiveness to deal with 
the aggressiveness he has projected. I 
remember a child of two who refused 
absolutely to go near a certain tree- 
stump on the ground that it was, or at 
least contained, a lion. But in a few 
days he began to pretend that he was 
himself a lion and, after a little prac- 
tice in this new rdéle, acquired suffi- 
cient courage to growl at the lion in 
the tree stump and finally to attack it 
outright. The adult paranoiac never 
outgrows, or regresses to, this mental 
level. He first disowns and projects the 
lion (i.e., the homicidal tendencies) 
within himself and then feels justified 
in reabsorbing it in order to deal with 
an imagined danger in the external 
world. 

II 


The savage preserves the insanities 
of childhood in simple and easily 
recognizable forms. He is perpetually 
haunted by devils in animal or human 
shape and he pretends to be a devil in 
order to chase them from his camp. 
The mechanism is the same, and the 
psychological anthropologist has no 
difficulty in recognizing in the devils 
the personification of the savage’s own 
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repressed desires; they are lecherous 
and cannibalistic and form a reposi- 
tory for all that might otherwise dis- 
rupt the group. Moreover, the savage 
is often suspicious and hostile towards 
strangers, whom he tends to identify 
with devils, and this attitude, rather 
than economic necessity, would ap- 
pear to be responsible for his tribal 
feuds. 

The paranoiac relics in the civilized 
individual are less easy to detect; but 
the difference between us and the 
savage is not so flattering as we sup- 
pose. Our thought appears more ra- 
tional, but this is sometimes only be- 
cause we have taken more trouble to 
cover up our tracks; we rationalize 
our actions, inventing motives we 
approve whenever they are really 
determined by motives we disown. 
We have discarded the theory that 
justice should be retributive. But 
most of us secretly rejoice in the pun- 
ishment of criminals—especially those 
who commit robbery with violence, or 
who are cruel to children or dogs— 
and would be rather disappointed if 
they were painlessly reformed in- 
stead; for the criminal is a convenient 
object on to whom to project our own 
sadism, which we then feel justified in 
readopting as our attitude towards 
him. We have ceased to believe in and 
to hate the devil or to burn his sup- 
posed allies, but most of us have our 
pet aversion and are at least less tol- 
erant and sympathetic towards others 
than we should be if we never pro- 
jected upon them the defects that in 
ourselves we most dislike. 

The civilized individual, so long as 
he remains an individual, would never- 
theless pass muster as kindly and 
comparatively sane. But he carries 
within him all the brutality of the 
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jungle, which he must continually 
repress. Many people—among them 
often those whose external behavior 
is most mild—are dimly conscious of 
the struggle, of the unrelaxed effort to 
keep themselves in hand. To these a 
threat of war may come as a positive 
relief. At least they have an outlet for 
their unconscious hate. They project 
upon the enemy their repressed ag- 
gression and in a typically paranoiac 
manner attribute to him every evil 
that is normally latent in themselves. 
Then they can feel justified in admit- 
ting their own aggressiveness as neces- 
sary to self-defense. Soon others con- 
tract the same disease, for of all 
emotions suspicion and hatred are 
perhaps the most contagious; there is 
little check upon the delusion when it 
is widely held. Thus a war-fever may 
spread like wildfire through a whole 
nation and deprive it of all capacity 
to judge the issues on their merits. 
During the early stages of a war, 
the whole people seem possessed by 
an extraordinary elation. It is not only 
that they have an outlet for their 
archaic aggressiveness; there is also a 
freer outlet for their love. Within the 
group, all discord seems to disappear; 
it has been diverted to the enemy and 
has made room for a spirit of com- 
radeship and mutual loyalty which is 
sometimes almost ecstatic. War brings 
out what civilized people regard as 
good as well as what is bad. But the 
individual’s sense of loyalty to the 
group usurps the functions of his con- 
science and justifies acts that he would 
condemn as criminal if he were alone. 
Thus man is an aggressive animal 
with a slightly paranoiac strain; and 
since even his loyalties are partly 
founded upon a common hate, human 
society tends to split into mutually 
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antagonistic groups. The antagonism 
starts on pure suspicion or, if there is 
a real cause, its importance is enor- 
mously exaggerated. But suspicion 
soon breeds offensive actions to wipe 
off imaginary insults, or because of a 
supposed necessity for self-defense. 
What was originally a delusional 
cause of conflict tends to become real. 
We are all familiar with those verti- 
cal and horizontal cleavages in society 
that give rise to antagonisms between 
nations or classes and end in war or 
revolution. But even where the group 
enmities have a less tragic outcome 
they can be extremely inimical to 
progress. So long as the attitude of 
paranoiac suspicion, with which na- 
tions or classes regard each other, 
continues to cloud debate, no question 
can be considered solely on its merits. 
With the technical knowledge now at 
our disposal we ought to attain a 
standard of prosperity far in excess of 
the dreams of earlier utopists; but the 
gap between the potential and the 
actual remains immense. The eco- 
nomic problem of distribution may be 
difficult. It may not be easy to devise 
a currency system by which incomes 
will be always sufficient to purchase 
everything that can and should be 
made, nor to adjust markets between 
nations to their mutual benefit. But 
if such questions could be freed from 
national or party bias far more prog- 
ress would certainly be made. 
Moreover, we owe to the paranoiac 
strain in our nature a certain emo- 
tional stupidity which makes us over- 
look the natural and often avoidable 
cause of our misfortunes. To the 
primitive man, the lightning is the 
thunderbolt of Jove and the earth- 
quake the uneasy stirrings of some 
Titan; no calamity occurs but by the 
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act of some will, either human or 
satanic. Since, therefore, he attributes 
the drought to the anger of the rain 
spirit, instead of damming up his 
rivers he sacrifices a taboo breaker or 
an incarnation of his god. His so- 
called cultured descendant may know 
that the winds, the sea, and the earth 
behave in accordance with the equa- 
tions of physics; but he still nearly 
always attributes his social misfor- 
tunes to the malevolence of others. In 
this he is, of course, often to some 
extent correct. But the paranoiac 
strain within him biases his judg- 
ment. He therefore tends to neglect 
such material factors as the currency 
system and concentrates his spleen on 
a human enemy, who in all prob- 
ability is suffering, with the same 
stupidity, from the same trouble as 
himself. 
Ill 


To be fair to man we must admit 
that his vices are to some extent a 
by-product of his virtues. If the child 
had no need of love he would not dis- 
own his hate towards his family, 
which thwarts as well as cares for him, 
and project it upon fictitious lions and 
wolves. If the savage had no need for 
companionship with the larger family 
of his tribe, he would murder his fel- 
lows upon the least provocation in- 
stead of projecting his aggressiveness 
upon devils and strangers. And if all 
adult Europeans were wholly mis- 
anthropic, they would never codperate 
for war. 

Man’s paranoiac disposition may 
even be explained on Darwinian lines. 
In order to survive the struggle for 
existence, it was necessary for him to 
be both gregarious and aggressive. 
Without his paranoiac capacity for 
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projection, these incompatible char- 
acteristics could hardly have been 
combined so well. Thus what to a 
logician must be judged as a rational 
defect was in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the preéminence of man 
among the animals and perhaps also 
for that of the white races among men. 
But evolution failed to bless the 
human group with a superb capacity 
to fight without at the same time 
cursing it with an inner necessity to 
do so even when there is nothing to be 
gained. Other species have owed their 
rise to characters that, under changed 
conditions, have brought about their 
fall. Natural selection operates with 
conditions as they are; it has no pre- 
vision and cannot be blamed if its 
past favors now impede our further 
rise. 

Having diagnosed, if only super- 
ficially, some of the psychological 
impediments to the emergence of the 
Golden Age, it is natural to consider 
whether there are any therapeutic 
measures to recommend. Is the bur- 
den of our repressed aggressiveness 
too great for us permanently to bear, 
and are we doomed from time to time 
to lose our individuality in paranoiac 
groups in order to find an explosive 
outlet for our hate in war? Or can the 
aggressiveness be diverted into more 
useful channels? Can it be prevented, 
or cured? 

To Freud, if I interpret him cor- 
rectly, human aggressiveness is in- 
evitable; if its external manifestations 
are repressed it only turns inwards 
and gives rise to the suicidal impulses 
of depression. But the external mani- 
festations are not necessarily homi- 
cidal. Savages hate devils as well as 
strangers, and if the revival of a 
medieval credulity were possible, man- 
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kind might yet be united in a common 
detestation of the Powers of Darkness. 
Even in our present irreligious age, 
animistic conceptions still influence 
our feelings and, where they do not 
impede our thoughts as well, may 
form the basis of useful sublimations; 
thus scientists and engineers find in 
their contest with nature a Prome- 
thean outlet for their repressed ag- 
gressiveness. Possibly, as Professor 
Flugel has suggested, this outlet will 
become more general with the growth 
of education, until mankind is united 
in a common effort to master this 
diabolic world, which seems so ruth- 
lessly indifferent to the sorrows it 
inflicts. But if aggressiveness is in- 
destructible, it is likely to be long 
before humanity finds in the mere 
inanimate a sufficient object for its 
hate. 

Some of Freud’s disciples are more 
optimistic. To them aggression is not 
so much an autonomous impulse as a 
reaction to frustration, so that it 
could be, at least theoretically, re- 
duced. At first sight this view is 
encouraging to those who believe that 
strife can be prevented by domestic 
or international concessions. Never- 
theless the results of a merely benevo- 
lent legislation or diplomacy are 
disappointing. Hardly is the tension 
eased at one point than it reappears 
elsewhere. At best the danger is post- 
poned rather than abolished. Simi- 
larly in the individual paranoiac if 
one set of suspicions is allayed by 
mere reassurance, another set soon 
develops in its place. 

The psychoanalytic explanation of 
the partial failure of liberal conces- 
sions is that they only remove the 
conscious causes of group-aggressive- 
ness, leaving the unconscious ones 
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untouched. The conscious causes, such 
as, in the domestic sphere, inequalities 
of wealth and, in the international 
sphere, the existence of alienated 
populations, derive a great part of 
their psychological importance from 
unconscious associations with infantile 
frustrations that have been forgotten. 
So long, therefore, as the aggressive- 
ness resulting from these remains, it 
will augment the irritation evoked by 
any conscious cause and tend to find 
new rationalized outlets whenever the 
old ones are removed. Thus groups 
are apt to behave like cantankerous 
children who are never satisfied with 
what they ask for, because these 
things are only symbols of the objects 
of an unconscious wish. 

If the aggressiveness of nations is 
partly determined by the frustrations 
of the nursery, it would seem worth 
while for pacifists to devote some of 
their efforts to decreasing educational 
restraints. But the traumatic frustra- 
tions of infancy cannot be avoided 
altogether. The fury of the baby in his 
tantrums is alternately projected and 
introjected, growing stronger at each 
rotation of the vicious circle, until he 
has peopled his world with, or become 
possessed of, devils which may plague 
him all his life—even though they are 
unconscious. If so, he will be free from 
depression only when he can project 
them upon an external enemy, and 
he will therefore be likely to become 
an active member of some paranoiac 
group. The probability of character- 
ological accidents of this kind could 
probably be reduced by greater tol- 
erance to children, but only to a 
limited extent. 

Though early traumatic experiences 
cannot be prevented altogether, much 
could be done to remedy their more 
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serious effects. To do this on a scale 
large enough to guarantee the sanity 
of nations would involve providing 
some sort of psychoanalytic help for 
all children who were in need of it. To 
suggest that psychoanalysts should 
be provided for every child who was 
neurotic may seem fantastic—for per- 
haps all children at least pass through 
a neurotic phase; but in the middle 
ages it would have seemed fantastic 
to suggest that teachers should be 
provided for every child who could 
not read. At present psychoanalysts 
are rare; but their science is barely 
forty years old. In another half- 
century educational committees may 
have begun to appoint them to deal 
with the mental hygiene of their 
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schools. At first only those children 
who display some obvious intellectual 
inhibition or emotional defect will be 
treated. But once the scope has ex- 
tended so far, it will almost certainly 
grow wider until every child is helped 
to understand and to outgrow those 
early fears on which the irrational 
hatreds of the world are ultimately 
based. Before this happens, our civi- 
lization may perish, destroyed by the 
warring groups, and what enlighten- 
ment the present age has won may be 
stamped out by the superstitions that 
thrive in a barbaric culture. But if it 
manages somehow to survive a few 
more centuries, it may have learnt to 
protect itself, for all time, against the 
danger of collapse. 


II. THE Psycuo.Locy or ConsTITUTIONAL MonaARCHY 


By Ernest Jones 
From the New Statesman and Nation, London Independent Weekly of the Left 


Waar renders the problem of 
government so very difficult is man’s 
constantly double attitude towards it, 
the fact that his attitude is always a 
mixture of two contradictory sets of 
wishes. On the one hand, he has very 
deep motives for wishing to be ruled. 
Feeling unequal to the task of con- 
trolling either his own or his neighbor’s 
impulses, and longing to shift the 
responsibility for so doing, he demands 
some authority who shall shoulder 
the main part of this burden. On the 
other hand, as soon as the restrictions 
of authority are felt to be oppressive, 
he is impelled to protest and clamor 
for freedom. In an ordered society 
these two sets of impulses have to be 
coérdinated, though in a constantly 
fluctuating rather than in any static 


form. At times either set may become 
predominant. When a people’s sense 
of helplessness, of inferiority arising 
from guiltiness, becomes unbearable, 
there arises a passionate clamor for 
a ‘strong’ dictatorial government, 
whether of the autocratic or socialistic 
variety; while when a thwarting of 
personal initiative is felt to be intol- 
erable, there is a call for revolution 
which may attain a murderous in- 
tensity. 

Modern psychology well recognizes 
that these shifting attitudes in the 
outer world mirror the constant con- 
flict and instability in man’s inner 
nature, the to and fro surges between 
the expressing and the restraining 
of his fundamental impulses. It is 
noteworthy that each side of the con- 
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flict may be depicted in either ignoble 
or laudatory terms. We may speak of 
the divine call to freedom, one of the 
noblest impulses in man’s nature, as 
well as of his tendency to unrestrained 
and brutal license. On the other hand, 
the controlling tendencies may as- 
sume the form of sheer persecution 
and hateful thwarting of life as well 
as the confident self-control that 
ranks as one of the highest of our 
civic virtues or the acceptance of 
God’s will so characteristic of the 
greatest saints. 

It is also well recognized that this 
dichotomy of man’s nature expresses 
itself most vividly in the child’s rela- 
tion to his parents—the famous CEdi- 
pus complex. In the deeper layers of 
the mind the attitudes persist in their 
old child-parent terms, though in 
consciousness they may have been 
superseded by more complex ones, 
such as Herbert Spencer’s Man Versus 
the State. No psychoanalyst would hes- 
itate, on coming across the person of 
a ruler in a dream, to translate ‘ruler’ 
as ‘father,’ and he would be at once 
interested in the way in which the 
subject’s conscious attitude towards 
the ruler was being influenced by his 
underlying attitude towards his father. 
Mostly one should replace the last 
words by ‘the underlying fantastic 
attitude towards his father,’ remem- 
bering that in the child’s imagination 
his father is either far more benevolent 
or far more cruel than most fathers are 
—and always more magically powerful 
and wonderful than any father is. It is 
the persistence in the unconscious of 
this element of magic belief that ac- 
counts for the recurrent irrationalities 
in people’s attitude towards a Gov- 
ernment, e.g., that blames it for all 
misfortune and imputes to its wicked- 
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ness the non-appearance of an im- 
mediate Utopia. 

Growing up signifies that the early 
sense of dependence on the parent 
(let me say ‘father,’ tout court), both 
real and imaginary, is replaced by a 
proper independence and self-reliance 
without any need for violent repudia- 
tion or destruction; also that the 
insoluble conflict between affection 
and parricide is replaced by an atti- 
tude of friendliness combined with a 
preparedness to oppose if need be. 
And any satisfactory solution of the 
general problem of government must 
include, among other things, a corre- 
sponding advance in the relations be- 
tween governing and governed. I hope 
now to be able to show that, whatever 
its deficiencies may be, the success of 
the constitutional monarchy experi- 
ment is essentially due to the respects 
in which this advance has been 
achieved. 

II 


The experiment, or idea, starts with 
the assumption that, just as princesses 
cannot be abolished from fairy-tales 
without starting a riot in the nursery, 
so is it impossible to abolish the idea 
of kingship in one form or another 
from the hearts of men. If people are 
emotionally starved in this way, they 
invent sugar kings, railroad kings or 
magic ‘bosses.’ The idea then boldly 
proposes: let us reserve a king par- 
ticularly to satisfy the beneficent 
elements of the mythology in man’s 
ineradicable unconscious that will 
enable us to deal with the more trou- 
blesome elements. This is how it is 
worked out. 

The essential purpose of the device 
is to prevent the murderous poten- 
tialities in the son-father (i.e. gov- 
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erned-governing) relation from ever 
coming to too grim and fierce an 
expression. To effect this the idea of 
the ruler is ‘decomposed,’ as mytiiol- 
ogists call it, into two persons—one 
untouchable, irremovable and sacro- 
sanct, above even criticism, let alone 
attack; the other vulnerable in such 
a degree that sooner or later he will 
surely be destroyed, i.e., expelled 
from his position of power. The first 
of these, the King, is the symbolic 
ruler, one not directly responsible 
to the people; the second, the Prime 
Minister, is the functional ruler, 
exquisitely responsible. With these 
precautions a safe outlet is available 
for the parricidal tendencies; they 
may come into action in a form that 
excludes physical violence, and so 
long as they respect the taboo. Charles 
II would appear to have foreseen the 
coming arrangement when he wittily 
warded off the criticism of his epitaph- 
writing courtier with the words: 
‘T’ faith, that’s true, since my words 
are my own, but my deeds are my 
Ministers’.’ 

In return for the concession made 
by the populace in mollifying their 
parricidal tendencies the Government 
also, by being always ready to accept 
the verdict of an election, renounces 
the application of physical force. 
Under a constitutional monarchy no 
Minister labels a cannon, as Louis 
XIV did, ultima ratio regum. The im- 
portant point of this consideration is 
that the institution of limited mon- 
archy, so far from being simply a 
method of dealing with potentially 
troublesome monarchs, is really an 
index of a highly civilized relation 
subsisting between rulers and ruled. 
It could not survive, or even exist, 
except in a state that has attained 
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the highest level of civilization, where 
reasoned persuasion and amicable 
consent have displaced force as a 
method of argument. 

When Thiers shallowly thought to 
define a constitutional monarch com- 
pletely with the words /e roi régne 
mais ne gouverne pas, he was making a 
very considerable mistake. In a very 
deep sense such a King truly repre- 
sents the sovereign people. I am not 
here referring to any personal influence 
of a particular monarch, such as Mr. 
Gladstone had in mind when he said 
that knowing Queen Victoria’s opinion 
told him the opinion of the English 
people. 

But what of the members of Parlia- 
ment, the accredited spokesmen of the 
people? They are temporarily so, and 
they may err. But when the significant 
words, /e roi le veult, have been pro- 
nounced, it means in most cases that 
a permanent representative of the 
people agrees that their sovereign 
voice has been at least not grossly 
misinterpreted. The king is carefully 
shielded from all personal responsibil- 
ity and yet he represents the final 
responsibility—and at critical mo- 
ments may have to bear it. 


Ill 


The mysterious identification of 
King and people goes very far indeed 
and reaches deep into the unconscious 
mythology that lies behind all these 
complex relationships. A ruler, just as 
a hero, can strike the imagination of 
the world in one of two ways. Either 
he presents some feature, or performs 
some deed, so far beyond the range 
of average people as to appear to be 
a creature belonging to another world. 
We do not know if the Spanish were 
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really impressed on being told that 
their Queen could not accept a gift of 
silk stockings because she had no 
legs; but it is easy to think of less 
absurd examples, from the deeds of 
the Borgias to the impertinences of 
Le Roi Soleil. Einstein has furnished 
us with a current example of another 
kind. In the face of such phenomena 
one gapes with wonder or with horror, 
but one gapes; one does not under- 
stand. Or, on the contrary, he may cap- 
ture the imagination by presenting to 
us, as it were on a screen, a magnified 
and idealized picture of the most 
homely and familiar attributes. 

It is here that the child’s glorified 
fantasies of himself and his family 
find ample satisfaction. When the 
sophisticated pass cynical comments 
on the remarkable interest the ma- 
jority of people take in the minute 
doings of royalty, and still more in the 
cardinal events of their births, loves 
and deaths, they are often merely 
denying and repudiating a hidden part 
of their own nature rather than giving 
evidence of having understood and 
transcended it. With the others there 
is no trace of envy, since the illustrious 
personages are in their imagination 
their actual selves, their brother or 
sister, father or mother. In the august 
stateliness and ceremonial pomp their 
secret day-dreams are at last gratified, 
and for a moment they are released 
from the inevitable sordidness and 
harassing exigencies of mundane ex- 
istence. When to this is added the in- 
numerable ‘homely touches’ of roy- 
alty, the proof that they are of the 
same flesh as their subjects, together 
with signs of personal interest and 
sympathy with their lot, loyalty is in- 
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fused with affection. And a constitu- 
tional monarch, so guarded from ad- 
verse criticism, has to have a pretty 
bad character before he arouses any. 
An autocratic monarch may be selfish 
and cruel, but kindliness and friendli- 
ness are the natural appurtenances of 
a constitutional monarch. 

The psychological solution of an 
antinomy which the experiment of 
constitutional monarchy presents is 
also illustrated in the mode of acces- 
sion of a new monarch. Is this ruler of 
his people, at the same time their 
highest representative, chosen by the 
people to fulfil his exalted office, or 
does he reign by virtue of some innate 
and transcendent excellence resident 
in him from birth? Do the people 
express freedom in choice or do they 
submit to something imposed on 
them? The Divine Right of Kings was 
definitely ended in this country three 
centuries ago, but what of the right 
of birth? 

Here again a subtle compromise 
has been found. By virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, i.e., an agreement between 
people and monarch, the Privy Coun- 
cil, with the aid of various unspecified 
‘prominent Gentlemen of Quality,’ 
take it on themselves to announce that 
a son has succeeded to his father, and 
their decision is universally acclaimed. 
It is as near the truth as the people’s 
supposed free choice of their func- 
tional ruler, the Prime Minister. In 
neither case do they actively select a 
particular individual; what happens 
is that in certain definite circumstances 
they a//ow him to become their ruler. 
Their freedom lies in their reserving 
the right to reject him whenever he no 
longer plays the part allotted to him. 





Here are four articles on the Orient. 


The first describes an experiment in 


adult education in rural China; the 


second concerns Outer Mongolia; the 


third tells of Japanese influence in 


Siam; and the fourth sheds some light 


on Japan’s Pacific island mandates. 


ECHOES from 
the EAST 


AN ORIENTAL 
FoRUM 


I. Younc Cui1na GoEs To SCHOOL 


By A Specta, CorRESPONDENT 


From the Manchester Guardian, Manchester Liberal Daily 


One of the most remarkable social 
experiments to be found perhaps any- 
where outside Soviet Russia is being 
carried on in a group of mud-walled, 
sun-baked villages in the heart of 
North China. This is the Ting Hsien 
‘mass education’ project, where since 
1926 Dr. Y. C. James Yen and a group 
of Chinese scholars have been quietly 
working out a technique for the re- 
generation of the 340,000,000 peasants 
who live in China’s rural areas. 
Though overlooked by most histo- 
rians, China’s mass education move- 
ment represents one of the few con- 
structive results to emerge from the 


Great War. When laborers were needed 
to do work behind the lines in France, 
the Allies recruited about 200,000 men 
from North China. Most of these were 
illiterate peasants and coolies from the 
provinces of Shantung and Hopei. 
Volunteers were required for welfare 
work with the ‘Chinese Labor Corps,’ 

as it was officially known, and one of 
the first to respond to the call was Dr. 
Yen, then a young student fresh from 
Yale and Princeton. 

Most of the laborers were desper- 
ately homesick, but could neither 
write letters nor read them; eager to 
know what was going on in the war- 
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torn world around them, they were 
unable to understand the newspapers. 
Dr. Yen set out to remedy this situa- 
tion and devised a crude method of 
teaching Chinese characters which 
proved remarkably successful. Known 
as the ‘thousand-character’ system, it 
enabled thousands of coolies to read 
and write after a few months of study. 
Dr. Yen was so impressed with the 
possibilities of the idea that he re- 
solved to dedicate the rest of his life to 
the education of the millions of illiter- 
ate people in China who had had no 
opportunity for schooling. 

On his return to China after the war 
Dr. Yen stuck to his resolve with a 
tenacity which has marked him out as 
one of the great personalities of mod- 
ern China. Beginning with a large- 
scale mass education experiment in 
Changsha, the capital of Hunan prov- 
ince, a nation-wide movement to wipe 
out illiteracy was launched under his 
leadership in 1922. By 1929 approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 students, ranging in 
age from Io to 60, were receiving in- 
struction in mass education schools. 
Official recognition was given to the 
movement when, following the estab- 
lishment of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking in 1928, a mandate 
was issued directing that between 20 
and 30 per cent of the education 
budget of each province should be ex- 
pended on this type of work. 

But mere ability to read and write, 
Yen saw, was not enough. Something 
much more fundamental in the way of 
education was required. The problem 
of citizenship training must be tackled. 
Millions had now been taught to read 
—what sort of reading should be put 
into their hands? What was to be the 
content of the new learning conveyed 
to these mentally liberated millions, 
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and how could it be related to the 
everyday problems of the Chinese 
farmer? He saw the need for intensive 
study and practical experiment to dis- 
cover the answer to these vital ques- 
tions. It was to supply this need that 
the Ting Hsien mass education experi- 
ment was begun. 
II 


Most people think of China as being 
composed of a certain, or more prob- 
ably in these days an uncertain, num- 
ber of provinces. But the province is 
largely an artificial division; the fun- 
damental unit is the ‘Asien,’ or county, 
of which there are nearly 2,000 in the 
whole country, and Dr. Yen argued 
that if you could create a satisfactory 
pattern of life in one selected bsien it 
might be duplicated through mass ed- 
ucation in the remaining 1,999. More 
than 300,000,000 Chinese live in dis- 
tricts very much like “Tranquil County,’ 
as Ting Hsien may be freely translated 
into English. Situated some 130 miles 
down the Peking-Hankow railway, it 
has a total area of 480 square miles 
and a population of 397,000 split up 
among 472 typical farming villages. 

Most of the inhabitants of Ting 
Hsien are peasants who farm the sur- 
rounding lands and live together in 
villages amidst an atmosphere of dirt, 
poverty, and ignorance. Their homes 
are floorless huts made of clay bricks, 
roofed with straw or in rare cases with 
tiles. The average family of five or six 
wrests a bare livelihood from about 
three acres of overworked soil. The 
average annual income per head in 
Ting Hsien, which is a moderately 
prosperous district, totals about two 
pounds sterling. 

Dr. Yen’s reconstruction program 
aims primarily at the elimination of 
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what he feels to be the four funda- 
mental weaknesses of Chinese life— 
ignorance, poverty, disease, and civic 
disintegration. A determined attack 
upon these evils is being made along 
four main lines: cultural, economic, 
hygienic, and political. In this attack 
effort is concentrated chiefly upon the 
rural youth—the young men and 
young women between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-five, who con- 
stitute what Dr. Yen calls the ‘stra- 
tegic section of the population.’ It is 
estimated that there are some 70,000,- 
cco young folk in China who have 
passed the school age without ever 
having had an opportunity for school- 
ing. These are the citizens of the im- 
mediate future, and it is at them that 
the mass education movement now is 
chiefly aiming. 

From Ting Hsien’s 400 odd ‘peo- 
ple’s schools’ between 20,000 and 45,- 
000 young men and young women 
have graduated with an elementary 
education. These graduates have or- 
ganized themselves into ‘alumni as- 
sociations’ with the twofold object of 
continuing to learn through advanced 
courses in village leadership and of 
combining for community service. 
Alumni associations form the spear- 
head of the whole reconstruction ef- 
fort. They organize dramatic and de- 
bating clubs, operate wireless sets for 
the benefit of their village, chalk up 
news items on the village ‘news-wall,’ 
which takes the place of a daily news- 
paper, and mediate in lawsuits arising 
among their neighbors. Other alumni 
association activities include tree- 
planting, road-repairing, agricultural 
exhibits, and anti-narcotic and anti- 
gambling movements. 

While the main emphasis is placed 
upon the education of adolescents, im- 
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portant experiments are being carried 
out among children of primary school 
age with a view to working out a suit- 
able curriculum based on rural needs. 
The village primary schools are or- 
ganized by squads in such a way that 
one teacher is able to handle as many 
as 200 children, devolving a large 
measure of responsibility for teaching 
and discipline on the squad leaders. 
Nothing amazes the visitor to Ting 
Hsien more than the earnest efficiency 
with which boys and girls not yet in 
their teens put smaller beginners 
through their paces. 

A corollary of the widespread il- 
literacy in China is the absence of a 
people’s literature. China’s literary 
treasures are written in a classical 
language which is entirely incompre- 
hensible to the masses. Hence if the 
people are to read Chinese literature, 
it must first be rewritten in an idiom 
they can understand. To this end well- 
known scholars have gone out to live 
and work in the rural districts of Ting 
Hsien. Through their efforts about 
four hundred volumes of popular 
literature have been published as part 
of a thousand-volume People’s Li- 
brary. Cheaply but attractively printed, 
these booklets cost only a few coppers 
apiece. 

Ill 


Even the poorest Chinese village in- 
variably has its open-air theatre. 
Under the direction of Dr. Hsiung Fu- 
hsi, a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, old plays are being reconstructed 
with a modern ‘twist’ and at the same 
time a new type of people’s drama is 
being created. Among the plays so far 
produced two have proved to be spe- 
cially well adapted to rural audiences. 
One deals with the dual problems of 
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usury and litigation, which are often 
closely related in the village life of 
China; the other, entitled Strong Son 
of the Plough, demonstrates that vil- 
lage people are burdened through 
superstitious fear with sufferings which 
self-relianceand courage might remove. 

Broadcasting is also being attempted 
at Ting Hsien, but here many difficul- 
ties are being experienced owing to the 
low level of popular education. Next 
to news of Japanese military activities 
market reports have proved the most 
popular item. The possibility has been 
demonstrated of manufacturing lo- 
cally a four-tube receiver with loud- 
speaker at a cost of a little more than 
two pounds sterling. It is believed that 
with Government assistance a wireless 
broadcasting system reaching all parts 
of the country could now be estab- 
lished. 

Ways and means of helping to im- 
prove the standard of living of the 
Chinese farmer are the main concern 
of a special economic division. A 
Farmers’ Institute trains farmer-lead- 
ers to carry out simple projects for the 
economic reconstruction of their vil- 
lages. Those who complete the one 
year’s course become ‘demonstration 
farmers.’ The results of successful ex- 
periments are reproduced by them 
under the eyes of the peasants. Where 
a farmer might remain unimpressed 
by a superior breed of pig raised on 
some remote experimental station it 
becomes entirely another matter when 
neighbor Wang gets an extra ten 
pounds of pork from an animal bred 
just on the other side of the fence. 

Rural industries are also studied. 
Among the 68,000 families in Ting 
Hsien approximately 40,000 persons 
are engaged in cotton spinning and 
nearly 30,000 in cloth weaving. An ex- 
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perimental workshop has been estab- 
lished and through this are being in- 
troduced techniques and equipment 
calculated to lower production costs 
and increase output. The aim is to 
develop a system whereby these local 
industries can be carried on economi- 
cally and efficiently without divorcing 
the workers from agriculture. 

To enable the peasant to get a fair 
return for his labor about 300 village 
Self-Help Societies have been formed 
as a temporary measure. The two 
main functions of these societies are 
the borrowing of money on behalf of 
the farmer and the warehousing of his 
produce. Two leading Chinese banks, 
the Bank of China and the Kincheng 
Bank, are codperating in this project. 
A more permanent economic develop- 
ment is the organization of what are 
called ‘integrated codperative socie- 
ties,’ designed to serve the village in 
its major economic activities. An 
integrated codperative society extends 
credit to its members for purchasing, 
production, and marketing, and pro- 
vides the structure by means of which 
these operations may be conducted on 
a cooperative basis. 


IV 


One person out of every three in 
Ting Hsien dies without receiving any 
kind of medical care. Of the 472 vil- 
lages, 252 can boast of little more than 
a self-made physician of the old type 
who prescribes drugs which he himself 
sells. In an effort to remedy this situa- 
tion a public health experiment is be- 
ing made with the object of evolving a 
practicable system of medical relief. 
The health system now being de- 
veloped is carefully adjusted to the re- 
sources of the district. 
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It is recognized that the average 
Chinese village with a population of 
about 70o and not more than about 
£10 available annually for medical 
purposes could not possibly support 
any known type of paid medical help. 
To meet this need a ‘health worker’ 
who has completed a ten-day course of 
first-aid training—after having been 
recommended by the village elder for 
the position—is appointed in each vil- 
lage. Equipped with a standard first- 
aid outfit containing twelve simple 
drugs, he or she is expected, in addi- 
tion to dispensing these remedies, to 
vaccinate against smallpox and to re- 
cord births and deaths. 

Within a mile or two of each of the 
472 villages there has been established 
a sub-district health station, where a 
qualified physician—usually a gradu- 
ate of a modern-style provincial medi- 
cal school—is on duty with a trained 
dresser or nurse. Here a daily clinic is 
conducted and the physician in charge 
also supervises the village health 
workers. Codrdinating all these activi- 
ties is the main health center, equipped 
with a fifty-bed hospital and a labora- 
tory, where the training of doctors, 
midwives, and health workers is un- 
dertaken. The scale of the hospital 
equipment is deliberately reduced to 
what an average Chinese county might 
be expected to afford. There is no 
X-ray apparatus, and the furniture, 
including the operating table, is lo- 
cally made. Wherever possible mate- 
rials produced in Ting Hsien—such as 
cotton cloth for bedding and bandages 
—are employed in order to keep down 
overhead costs. 

By the end of 1935 a total of nearly 
£100,000—almost the whole of which 
came from American sources—had 
been spent at Ting Hsien over a period 
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of six years. What is the good of it all? 
What are the chances of the experi- 
ment’s becoming self-supporting ei- 
ther within the district itself or within 
China as a whole? How many of the 
2,000 odd Asiens in China are likely to 
be able to find the financial resources 
required for duplicating the Ting 
Hsien technique? Can the Ting Hsien 
experiment ever amount to more than 
a drop in the ocean? 

For Dr. Yen the justification of the 
whole venture, apart from such prac- 
tical results as have already been 
achieved, lies in the stream of visitors 
—totaling 5,000 in 1934—who journey 
to Ting Hsien from all parts of China 
and sometimes from abroad in order 
to study the work. High officials, edu- 
cators, social workers, and mission- 
aries, too, journey to see it. Scarcely a 
day goes by without a request coming 
in for a trained Ting Hsien worker to 
be sent out to the provinces. Many 
provincial governments now are send- 
ing as research fellows university 
graduates who spend a year or more at 
Ting Hsien and then return to apply 
the resuits of their learning. 

Dr. Yen admits that no ordinary 
bsien government could stand any- 
thing like the overhead expense which 
the Ting Hsien experiment repre- 
sents. 

- ‘But then,’ he points out, ‘no dsien 
government would need to spend 
more than a fraction of what we are 
spending. What we are trying to do 
here is not so much to produce a model 
bsien as to try to develop a technique 
which can eventually be applied to the 
whole of China. Otherwise Ting Hsien 
would be useless. Experiment is al- 
ways costly. To find the cheapest and 
best technique is often expensive, but 
in the end it saves money all round.’ 
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II. Moncoutia, LAnp or ConTRASTS 


By Eucine ScHREIDER 
Translated from the Lumiére, Paris Radical Weekly 


Tue high wind raises clouds of dust 
that hide the sun, a reddish disk, 
without warmth, shrouded in shadow. 
Surprised by the tempest, the Mon- 
golian caravan seeks a refuge on the 
summit of the hill, towering solitary 
in the middle of the plain. Where it is 
higher there is less danger. The horses, 
admirably trained, lie down and re- 
main motionless. The men, accus- 
tomed to the whims of the malicious 
gods, hide behind the animals and 
wait patiently. 

Below, the dunes, animated by the 
breath of the desert, begin to shift: 
soon the landscape will be completely 
transformed. On top of the hill the 
men, huddling together in their ample 
black robes, feel the ground crumbling. 
Later, when they dare to open their 
eyes, they will stare with astonish- 
ment at a marvelous spectacle: a 
fortress with monumental doors, and 
massive towers, and inside of it re- 
mains of pottery, flint axes, human 
skulls. ... 

Beneath the skies, again grown 
limpid, there.is no trace of the hill, but 
the sandy soil yielding before the vio- 
lence of the hurricane will have 
brought into the open the remnants 
of a dead civilization—a strange meta- 
morphosis which, however, is no sur- 
prise for the few explorers who venture 
into the land. Several such ruins are to 
be found in Mongolia, where the sand- 
storms, anticipating the archeologists, 
sometimes bring to light the historical 
treasures of the country. 


This episode, which under other 
circumstances would not have mat- 
tered to anybody beside the scientists 
interested in oriental antiquities, has 
recently furnished the pretext for a 
campaign which foreshadows some 
very grave events. The old fortress 
discovered a few weeks ago by some 
fur merchants lost in the desert con- 
jures up the old-time power of the 
Tunguses, an ancient warrior-tribe 
whose principal towns had once been 
situated where one now finds only the 
nomad shepherds. Like many other 
empires, this one of the first inhabit- 
ants of Mongolia has vanished with- 
out leaving behind it any traces but 
some awe-inspiring ruins. It is not 
likely that the present inhabitants of 
the country are the immediate de- 
scendants of this warrior-nation. At 
any rate, the military spirit left them a 
long time ago, and travelers assert 
that these natives of the arid steppes 
are the most peaceable of men. Has it 
not even been held that they alone 
practice true Buddhism as a rule of 
their everyday life? 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
Tungus warriors unceasingly hov- 
ers over the Mongolians, consecrated 
to great battles. It is a curious fact 
that there actually are some poor 
devils who feel the hearts of these 
almost legendary warrior-ancestors 
beating in their bosoms, and who 
wish to follow in their footsteps. To 
tell the truth, their fathers never 
dreamed of such a brilliant future. 
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For centuries they peacefully culti- 
vated the soil or tended their flocks, 
chanting sad dirges. Millions of Mon- 
golians have lived in this manner, but 
it seems that national traditions, un- 
known until yesterday, require other 
things. Let the modern Tunguses 
leave their felt tents, let them mount 
their horses and learn how to re- 
conquer the vast plains of the North! 

Thus minds are being mobilized in 
preparation for the next move of the 
Japanese army toward Central Asia. 
Already the ambanes and the khou- 
toukbtas, secular kinglings and prince- 
bishops taking refuge at Khalgan, are 
beginning to stir: a crusade against 
the rebellious North that has driven 
them away from their old dwellings 
coincides perfectly with their own 
aims. Inner Mongolia has just pro- 
claimed its independence. The time 
has come to set Outer Mongolia free. 


II 


And what is happening in the North 
beyond the Gobi Desert? Among the 
Khalkhas, the purest representatives of 
the Mongolian race, unknown to the 
western nations, a radical revolution 
is being silently realized,—a revolu- 
tion against the small native poten- 
tates, who were forced to seek shelter 
in the south under the protection of 
the Japanese administration. 

If you will open even the most 
recent ethnological manual, you will 
read in it that Khalkhas live in misery 
and filth, and that their capital, Urga, 
is full of beggars who fight over scraps 
of food and die of hunger under the 
impassive looks of the passers-by. 
Certainly not everything is changed in 
this country that is almost wholly 
desert. In the distant corners of the 
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—— shepherds still lead a primitive 
ife. 

But the capital offers a novel spec- 
tacle. Even the name of Urga has 
been destroyed: the present political 
center of the Mongolian Republic is 
now called Ulan Bator. In this city 
modern buildings are being erected 
side by side with traditional pisé 
dwellings. In the streets, where once 
you had to make your way around 
filthy beggars, the oxen and the 
camels now wait patiently for auto- 
mobiles driven by skillful chauffeurs 
who have to resort to acrobatics to 
pass through the seething mob. The 
latest streamlined models are the most 
popular. 

In the shops they sell wares which 
arouse the distrust of the old men, but 
which nevertheless find many buyers. 
Alongside of old rifles and bricks one 
finds phonographs and chocolate bars. 
The presence of many other common- 
place objects of that kind bears wit- 
ness to the great cataclysm that has 
taken place. This change affects not 
only the tastes of consumers; their 
whole manner of life is revolutionized. 

In order to be convinced of it, one 
has only to visit the stadium (Ulan 
Bator already has one). Athletes of 
both sexes train there, following the 
generally accepted rules. A few years 
ago nobody would have believed that 
Mongolian girls could be presented 
without fear to an enormous and en- 
thusiastic audience. At the present 
time they willingly engage in the 
perilous sport of parachute-jumping, 
which Russian instructors have intro- 
duced them to. The men fly the air- 
planes. What a contrast with the old- 
time Mongolia, which, like China (to 
which it was once bound), remained 
immobile for several centuries! Watch- 
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ing the exploits of their emancipated 
daughters, the mothers whisper tim- 
idly among themselves, but they do 
not protest. It would be no use even if 
they did. What could these old women 
do, when even the lamas, the guardi- 
ans of the faith, are as pleased as 
children at being able to turn their 
traditional prayer mills with ma- 
chines imported by an enterprising 
merchant? 

As for the government, it is in 
principle responsible to the ‘Grand 
Urultai,’ a sort of parliament of 
Soviet complexion. But there are no 


Communist organizations in the Mon- 
golian Republic. In Ulan Bator and 
other Mongolian cities there are cer- 
tainrevolutionary organizations which, 
while they imitate Russian models, 
cannot be more definitely character- 
ized. In practice they exercise the 
prerogatives of authority, but avoid 
conflict with certain traditional pow- 
ers: for example, the lama clergy. 
Does this surprise you? It is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the most eccentric aspect of 
this strange régime, which is so 
singular a mixture of Sovietism and 
theocracy! 


III. Japan anp S1AM 


By Orro CorBacH 


Translated from the Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin Codrdinated Daily 


Arter losing territory to the Brit- 
ish and especially to French Indo- 
China, Siam had become small enough 
for the two European colonial powers 
to grant her, for the moment, an idyl- 
lic and independent existence. In re- 
nouncing for the present the partition- 
ing of the remaining parts of Siam, 
they had the advantage of remaining 
at a respectful distance from each 
other. They could hardly have fore- 
seen that Japanese imperialism would 
so soon be able to push into the gap. 
As a matter of fact, Japanese policy 
has been making stupendous progress 
in recent years in penetrating into 
Siam noiselessly and peacefully. The 
harmless buffer state suddenly threat- 
ens to become the scene of action on 
which the Empire of the Rising Sun 
may occupy undisturbed the most im- 
portant strategic positions in the 
struggle for hegemony in Asia. 

The leading Siamese circles quickly 


yielded to Japanese blandishments. 
They felt too much hemmed in by the 
close proximity of the French and 
British not to regard a veiled Japanese 
protectorate as the lesser evil when 
compared to mere toleration by the 
European colonial powers. To France 
Siam lost great parts of her northern 
provinces. England took her share 
from the southern ones. And besides 
this, Siam had to grant generous con- 
cessions within the possessions remain- 
ing to her. Thus her railroad system, 
her mines and her forests came under 
British control, while the gold mines 
in South Siam got into the hands of 
the French. 

In addition, it was easy for other 
foreign interests to gain a foothold in 
the weakened organism. The Belgians 
and the Danes were permitted to 
create and exploit various industrial 
developments. About 500,000 Chinese 
poured in and grabbed off almost all 
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trade for themselves. No wonder, 
therefore, that the native population 
of about 13 million became almost 
totally dependent upon foreign eco- 
nomic interests. 

Japan especially crept into the 
confidence of the Siamese by ena- 
bling them, through supplying goods 
cheaply, to enjoy the advantages of all 
sorts of things which their limited 
purchasing power had formerly put 
beyond their reach. Last year this re- 
sulted in exports from Japan to Siam 
amounting to about 40 million yen, 
while Japan only imported to the 
value of 800,000 yen from Siam. But 
on the other hand Japan is now begin- 
ning to turn Siam into a cotton-produc- 
ing country of first rank, from which 
the Japanese textile industry will buy 
_an unlimited quantity of cotton. 
American experts have stated that 
cotton-growing conditions in Siam are 
as favorable as in Texas. As Siam is 
very sparsely populated, at least one- 
third of the arable land is available for 
cotton-growing. Within the next six 
years Siam is expected to be in a posi- 
tion, under Japanese supervision, to 
export cotton to the value of about 
200 million yen, mainly at the expense 
of American exports to the Far East. 
Japan, as the main customer, would 
therefore be able to improve her trade 
balance with the United States, which 
has been mostly negative, on account 
of the decrease in the consumption of 
raw silk. 

The chance to turn Siam into a 
source of one of the most important 
raw materials will enable Japan at 
the same time to arm at a great rate 
this friendly country, so important for 
strategic purposes. In September the 
Chief of Staff of the Siamese army 
spent some time in Japan. Some time 
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earlier a military mission of fifteen 
Siamese officers had been there and 
had placed an order for two battle- 
ships. In addition, a group of sixteen 
Siamese politicians, as well as a group 
of naval officers, has paid a friendly 
visit to Japan in the course of the last 
few months. 
II 


The pro-Japanese attitude of the 
Bangkok population was more drasti- 
cally than tactfully revealed last year, 
when French, English and Japanese 
warships arrived in the port of the 
capital to compete for the favor of the 
Country of the White Elephant. A 
Japanese practice squadron had earlier 
announced its visit, whereupon Brit- 
ish and French fleets hastened to 
anticipate the Japanese. The French 
squadron appeared first: ten Siamese 
army planes took the air to greet the 
guests. Then the English ships arrived. 
This time 20 airplanes droned their 
welcome. Curiosity grew as to the 
reception the Japanese ships were 
likely to get. When they appeared, 
more than Ioo airplanes flew out to 
meet them, circled above them, and 
expressed the general delight of the 
country over the arrival of the guests 
of honor. 

Phra Mitrakam Raksa, Siamese 
ambassador in Tokyo, recently re- 
ceived a representative of the greatest 
English newspaper in the Far East, 
the North China Daily News, pub- 
lished in Shanghai. 

‘Why,’ asked the interviewer, ‘does 
Siam value Japanese friendship so 
highly, when Japan had restricted the 
import of Siamese rice so sharply?’ 

“We have convinced ourselves,’ said 
the ambassador, ‘that Japan was 
forced to restrict the import of rice by 
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her agricultural crisis. But Japan is 
doing whatever she can to compensate 
us for this in the future, and the pros- 
pects look excellent. Until now Siam 
has exported only small quantities of 
raw cotton, lumber and minerals; at 
present the greatest efforts are being 
made to open her natural resources, 
which have so far hardly been ex- 
ploited—especially in the field of cot- 
ton-growing. Siam is an independent 
country and will not let herself be in- 
fluenced by countries at whose ex- 
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pense Japan is expanding her trade 
in Siam. As long as Japan is able to 
supply us with better and cheaper 
products, we shall buy from her.’ 
The self-possessed manner of this 
Siamese diplomat toward the repre- 
sentative of a publication which is 
authoritative for British public opin- 
ion in the Far East is certainly 
significant in showing how cocky even 
the small nations of Asia, under the 
protectorate of Japan, feel toward 
western colonial powers. 


IV. Japan’s Istanp WALL 


By Wittarp Price 
From the Spectator, London Conservative Weekly 


P. OLITE but frank suspicion marks 
the often repeated request of the 
League of Nations Mandates Com- 
mission that Japan should explain 
more fully what she is doing in the 
South Seas. She holds Micronesia as a 
mandate from the League. According 
to the terms of that mandate, she may 
not fortify the islands. And yet the 
Commission, in the words of a recent 
report, has ‘noted particularly the 
disproportion apparently existing be- 
tween the sums spent on equipment of 
the ports of certain islands in the 
Japanese mandate and the volume of 
commercial activity.’ 

There is reason for concern over the 
rumors of fortifications and naval 
bases. For these islands of the Japa- 
nese mandate are the most important 
from a strategic standpoint in the en- 
tire South Seas. The geographical 
facts of the case are not sufficiently 
realized. The old Great Wall of China 
is obsolete. Not only China, but all 
Asia, has a new Great Wall. It starts 


with the frozen Kurile Islands, ex- 
tends through the main islands of 
Japan, through the Bonins, then 
broadens to take in the 1,400 South 
Sea islands held by Japan under man- 
date from the League of Nations. This 
brings the Great Wall to the equator. 
The entire Asiatic continent lies be- 
hind this rampart. Because of the 
existence of it, America sends ships 
across the Pacific to Asia only by 
grace of Japan. The route of ships 
passing north from Singapore along 
the China coast is paralleled by Japa- 
nese battlements. The northern half of 
the Great Wall is fortified. Is the 
southern half? The doubt is more than 
ordinarily pertinent at present in view 
of Japan’s demand for naval parity, 
her abrogation of the Washington 
Treaty, her resignation from the 
League and her policies in Asia. 

In order to get some light on the 
subject I have recently spent four 
months visiting the islands of the 
mandate. I come away with a clear 
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conclusion of yes and no. No, there is 
no ground for suspicion as to fortifica- 
tions. Yes, there is every reason for the 
most grave concern as to the signifi- 
cance of these islands in the future of 
Asia. This amazing labyrinth, made up 
of the Mariana, Caroline and Mar- 
shall groups, numbers 1,400 islands 
worthy of the name and a total of 
2,550 islands, islets and reefs. It is 
2,700 miles wide and 1,300 miles deep. 
It is spread over a sea larger than the 
Mediterranean and Caribbean to- 
gether. It hugs the Philippines on the 
west, the equator on the south, and 
the 180th meridian, or International 
Date Line, on the east. Its airplanes 
could fly in ten hours to either Hong- 
kong or Singapore, in six to Australia, 
in three to the Dutch East Indies, and 
in two to the Philippines. 

The few foreign visitors to the is- 
lands, because of the difficulty they 
experience in gaining access to this 
region, naturally look for a violation 
of the mandate ruling on fortifica- 
tions. Not one, so far as I know, has 
reported the existence of fortifica- 
tions. I saw none, nor could any na- 
tives, even those most acidly critical 
of the Japanese régime, tell me of any. 
Japanese, to impress the natives, have 
been known to hint to them that forti- 
fications exist—but the natives them- 
selves have not seen them. 

The Mandates Commission, noting 
that 1,500,000 yen was being spent on 
Saipan harbor, scented the construc- 
tion of a naval base. They have re- 
peatedly asked that a full explanation 
of the matter be made in Japan’s next 
report. But each report (and that 
issued in the autumn of 1935 is no ex- 
ception) offers only a generalized 
statement, which strengthens the im- 
pression that Japan is willing that not 
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only the natives but the foreign 
Powers should consider the islands as 
being not totally unprepared against 
attack. 

The simple fact is that Saipan har- 
bor is the one important harbor that 
would be completely useless as a naval 
base. It is obvious to anyone who will 
sit swinging his legs over the edge of 
the new pier that the development is 
purely commercial. He can look across 
the lagoon, over the low reef, and 
across the sea for miles. Likewise a 
battleship miles away could look into 
and shoot into the lagoon. It is en- 
tirely exposed. If Japanese strategists 
were designing a trap in which to com- 
mit naval hara-kiri, they could devise 
nothing better than Saipan harbor. 

Commercially it will be invaluable. 
Our ship, for lack of such a harbor, 
anchored two miles from shore. A 
heavy swell was running and the trip 
to shore in a small launch through 
half-submerged reefs was precarious. 
Unloading and loading were delayed 
because of the roughness of the sea. 
Sometimes a ship must lie here for ten 
days before it can safely receive its 
cargo of sugar. 

Therefore a channel go metres wide 
and 1,600 metres long is being blasted 
through the reef, the lagoon is being 
dredged to greater depth, and a pier 
has been constructed so that a ship of 
4,000 tons may lie alongside. Sugar 
may then be loaded direct from car to 
hold. 

The total cost of this operation, 

1,500,000 yen, seems modest in view 
of the fact that Saipan’s annual export 
of sugar exceeds 10,000,000 yen. 

But there are other harbors which 
have not attracted the attention of the 
Commission because little or no money 
is being spent upon them. Money is 
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not being spent because they are al- 
ready perfect, either as commercial 
ports or as sites for naval bases. While 
some of the islands are useless, others 
are perfect hiding places for warships, 
submarines and aircraft. Truk, for 
example, was born to be a naval base. 
It is not fortified, and does not need to 
be, for its myriad of high rocky islands 
in a forty-mile-wide lagoon, protected 
by a reef pierced by only a few pas- 
sages which could easily be mined, con- 
stitute a perfect weapon turned out of 
nature’s own armament factory. 

At an exposed angle of the Wall 
stands Palau. Its position is most 
strategic. The Philippines are only five 
hundred miles away as the plane flies. 
The building of an airport on Palau to 
serve the Tokyo-Palau mail-line has 
started wild imaginings in the minds 
of some Filipinos. 

Palau harbor is as valuable a poten- 
tial naval base as Saipan harbor is fu- 
tile. Removed from the merchant-ship 
harbor, which is so small that it will 
accommodate only two vessels com- 
fortably, is a deep basin adequate for a 
fleet of at least fifty ships of good size. 
Its existence is not generally known 
but is, I presume, no secret. Offi- 
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cials took me over it by launch 
and through the broad, five-mile- 
long channel which connects it with 
the sea. Occasional Japanese warships 
anchor in the harbor. Merchant ships 
are barred. There is no sign of refuel- 
ing bases or fortifications. Of course 
such would probably come into exist- 
ence with surprising alacrity in case of 
need. 

The harbor is flanked by the hilly 
island of Arakabesan on which is 
located the new airport. Palau is the 
westernmost and southernmost im- 
portant island, but lesser islands con- 
tinue the Great Wall to the equator, 
almost to the shores of New Guinea. 
At the equator the Japanese and 
Australian mandates meet. Australia 
itself is only a few days’ sail beyond. 

Because of their key position, the 
islands are an invaluable protection to 
Japan as she works out her des- 
tiny upon the Asiatic mainland. The 
breadth, length and strength of Asia’s 
new Great Wall somehow make the 
‘open door’ seem small and narrow 
in proportion. Japan’s invitation to 
western Powers to keep out of China 
is immeasurably strengthened by this 
barrier. 





. . . AnD No Birps SING 


On behalf of our song-birds I implore everyone to do his or her 
share. These birds will soon be breeding; are their nests to be torn to 
pieces and their young killed simply because we are indifferent to their 
fate? An English wood without an English squirrel is bad enough, 
but an England without her song-birds would be dreadful. 

—L. W. Swanson in the Listener, London 











Persons and Personages 


Miran Hopza: Proressor AND MAn or ACTION 


By Hupert Bevve-Méry 
Translated from the Temps, Paris Semi-Official Daily 


Aways kindly disposed toward professors, the Czechoslovak 
Republic now sees one at the head of its government. It is true that 
Mr. HodzZa’s capacities as a journalist, an organizer, and a politician 
surpass those of a professor. This taste for action and for organization, 
which seems to be the dominant trait of the Czechoslovakian President 
of the Council, has been developed under a triple influence: Protestant, 
Slovak, and Hungarian. Son of an Evangelical pastor, young Milan 
belonged to the Protestant Slovakian bourgeoisie—a class which repre- 
sented the intellectual elements of the country and exerted some political 
influence. Being a Slovak, he loved his poner jamie passionately, and 
as a good Slovak, combined an innate eloquence with a fiery spirit 
which the passing years have not completely extinguished. In a Magyar 
school he learned good manners, social resourcefulness, and generosity. 

Mr. Hodza showed his talent for organization as early as 1897. He 
was no more than nineteen years old when he succeeded in uniting the 
Slovak, Rumanian and Serbian students of the University of Budapest 
in a close association—an early prelude to the Little Entente. The out- 
come of this venture was not long in coming: he was soon invited to 
pursue his studies elsewhere; and accordingly he went to Vienna. Upon 
getting his doctorate he returned to Budapest, where in 1900 he founded 
a magazine called Slovensky Denik. Soon compelled to suspend this 
publication, he launched in 1903 the Slovensky Tydenik, a weekly which 
rapidly became the intellectual and political sustenance of the Slovak 
masses. In 1905 he was elected to the Budapest Parliament by the 
Slovaks of the Bak, a region which today belongs to Yugoslavia. 

The young deputy felt that he possessed the spirit of a leader, and he 
did not try to hide his ambitions. But he was too profoundly Slovak at 
heart to associate himself with the powers of the day. The question of 
destroying Austria-Hungary did not arise until much later, when the old 
empire had dug its own grave. For the time being his plans were much 
more modest. It was a question above all of securing autonomy for the 
non-Magyar population. The plan of action was based on two cardinal 
points: to struggle against the Austro-Hungarian dualism, which left 
the field free for oppression and to obtain the right of suffrage for the 
minorities. 
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Mr. HodZa carried on this double struggle ceaselessly, with all the 
vigor of his temperament, but also with all the mastery which his rapidly 
growing experience was developing in him. Was he an extremist or 
a moderate? A radical or an opportunist? Mr. Hodza was neither one nor 
the other; or, to be more exact, he was, and doubtless stillis, both. Never, 
perhaps, had a citizen of the Dual Monarchy dared to speak about the 
Emperor as he did. In 1905, some time after his election, he wrote: “The 
paternal heart of Your Majesty rejoices to see us supplying you faith- 
fully with money and soldiers; its tranquillity is not at all disturbed by 
our sufferings. . . . We are sure that Your Majesty’s heart is nothing 
but a base calculating machine, only fit to determine the order in which 
you can juggle the nationalities’. . . . | 


WHEN the Dual Monarchy was overthrown and the Czechoslovakian 
Republic proclaimed, Mr. Hodza, following his political instinct, con- 
tinued to alternate open attacks with subtle alliances. The first repre- 
sentative of the Czechoslovakian Republic in the Budapest government, 
he showed by his independent attitude that he had his own policy and 
that it did not behoove him to be treated as a mere functionary—not 
even as one of the highest degree. Elected a deputy to the new Parlia- 
ment, he founded the Agrarian Party of Slovakia, where he at the same 
time organized the trade unions and agricultural codperatives. At the 
end of two years, assured of his comparative independence, and not 
having any reason to fear that his personality would be overshadowed by 
the vast party machine, he allied himself with the Czechoslovakian 
Agrarians. Later he was to lead a bourgeois bloc in an attack upon the 
Socialists,—an attack that he continued until the reprisals of the Left in 
their turn checked him and forced him for some time to adopt a humbler 
attitude. 

As a matter of fact, although accused of demagogy and of Agrarian 
Socialism, Mr. Hodza had often seemed a reactionary to the Czechoslo- 
vakian Socialists. He was one of the most effective opponents of the 
separation of Church and State. Against those in favor of centralization 
he asserted the necessity for decentralization, which the history of cen- 
turies imposed. Finally the fact that he was a partisan of the League of 
Nations did not make him fight any less vigorously against pacifism, 
which seemed to him at once empty and weakening, and likely to make 
the future of his country a dark one. 

If, to make sure, one asks him about his true political beliefs, Mr. 
HodZa answers willingly: ‘I am a conservative, but in the larger sense of 
the word. That is, I want to create before I conserve.’ 

What does he mean by ‘create’? Perhaps a vast central party where 
Agrarian predominance will be expressed even more decisively than it is 
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today. Perhaps, also, a new form of democracy, which will deserve the 
name of economic democracy. In spite of oneself, one thinks of certain of 
Mr. BeneS’s declarations . . . The Socialists and Agrarians might have 
been in violent opposition in the past; today they agree on more than one 

oint. Their reconciliation is more than just a tactical move or a simple 
reflex of a lucid and generous patriotism. 

As Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Hodza succeeded in organizing and 
directing a cereal monopoly by appealing to a federation of producers 
and consumers and by demanding no more than a strictly limited guaran- 
tee from the State. The experience up to now has not been unfavorable. 
Mr. Hodza now dreams of extending the organization to the other 
branches of agricultural production. He is exerting pressure on the 
industrialists to induce them to enter upon a similar road. He is trans- 
forming the agricultural chambers; he intends to reorganize the National 
Economic Council; he is attempting to simplify and organize the ad- 
ministrative machine so as to achieve the greatest clarity and efficienc 
possible. In terms of such an evolution one foresees a Republic whieh 
some would call conservative and bourgeois, others Socialist and perhaps 
also Corporative, although that word has never passed the lips of the 
President of the Council. 

But Czechoslovakia has more than economic problems to solve. 
It is also necessary to integrate the Slovaks into a national community, 
and Mr. HodzZa is perhaps the only one who could achieve this task. It is 
also necessary to make more than three million Germans feel happy and 
free in their Czechoslovakian homeland—a delicate problem which in 
1926 the future President of the Council had believed in great measure 
solved, but which the changes in Hitler Germany have since revived. In 
resuming this interrupted work, in performing the projected economic 
reorganization, in helping the realization of the idea, which is so close to 
his heart, of an association between the agricultural and industrial States 
of Europe—in doing these things Mr. HodzZa can count upon the confi- 
dence of the immense majority of his countrymen. Naturally there is no 
lack of obstacles. He will have to contend with the resistance, the rou- 
tine, and the jealousies of his own party, with the incomprehension and 
the suspicion of a good number of the Socialists. He will also have to 
resist the temptation to expand indefinitely the field of action of his own 
party at the expense of the other political organizations. But the gravest 
danger threatening him is perhaps the very greatness of the hopes placed 
in him,—hopes which it is perhaps not in the power of any man to realize 
completely. 

One must hope for the good of Czechoslovakia and the success of 
democratic ideas that the parties of the Left and of the Right will have in 
this difficult hour as clear a comprehension of their duties as that which 
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Messrs. HodZa and Bene have. If it is so, make no mistake: this lettered 
bourgeois, who knows how to speak to the simple folk, whose warm 
greetings quickly correct the first impression of austerity he gives, who 
speaks slowly, with his eyes half closed, as though he were pursuing some 
inner thought behind his glasses—this man is not only the chief of an 
honorable Protestant family. Nor is he only a party member whom a 
political movement has unexpectedly carried to the top. Tomorrow he 
may very well be one of the new men of the new Europe. 


ALBERT SARRAUT 


By Opetre PANNETIER 
Translated from Candide, Paris Conservative Weekly 


He MAKES one think of a Buddhist monk in an educational film, or 
a provincial notary who has come incognito to Paris to perform a mar- 
riage. He has the flat nose and the slanting eyes of the one, and of the 
other, the pompous air, the solemn bearing, and the passionate attach- 
ment to a ee hat and a cane with a silver knob. 

He speaks slowly, weighing and reweighing his words, savoring 
them as * utters them. He has not yet exhausted the pride he experi- 
ences at feeling himself so discreet, so sensible, so intelligent. 

His great power lies in having a brother whom no one ever sees. 
You have to eae a radical convention, rife with threats and hidden 
traps, before you finally see him appear, tall, slender, round-shouldered, 
with cheeks that are too hollow, cheekbones that are too pink, a mus- 
tache like a lightning-rod. Clemenceau used to say:— 

‘Albert Sarraut? Oh, yes, that’s the one with the intelligent brother.’ 

It is true that Maurice Sarraut is intelligent. Intelligent like all those 
who advise much and never act. Albert Sarraut is not particularly stupid 
either. And he is brave enough, too. He has proved this by fighting sev- 
eral duels. That was a long time ago. He has doubtless become more dis- 
creet since then. But in the trade of the musketeer one does not wait 
until sixty to retire. 

By a strange phenomenon this man, so brave in life, is in politics 
submissive and vacillating. His brother, who guesses all his sentiments 
with an almost feminine intuition, has become he this weakling in search 
of support a sort of tender, intellectual Nanny. Whatever Maurice ad- 
viesi tien to do, Albert does. One has the power and the other exercises it. 


The two of them are great feudal lords, Radical and anti-clerical, 
whose domain comprises the entire countryside of Carcassonne and 


Toulouse. They rule their lands amiably but firmly. 
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From time to time they notice among their ‘vassals’ and ‘serfs’ a 
child, an adolescent, who deserves to “be somebody.’ They ravish him 
away from the disconsolate mother, from the resigned, but proud, father. 
They make a Radical out of him. 0 the youngster betrays their 
hopes, and they feel lost, like a mother hen whose brood has run away 
to who knows what hazardous destiny. 


WHILE Maurice reasons and treats politics like a game of chess, Albert 
tends to make everything concrete in phrases which are destined, ac- 
cording to him, to survive for posterity. Everybody knows the most 
famous one, which dates from the time of the Poincaré ministry, when 
Mr. Albert Sarraut was Minister of the Interior:— 

‘Communism—that’s the enemy.’ 

That was the time when he dreamed all night of plots, bombs, at- 
tacks on Paris led by a Cachin or a Berthon, with their knives clenched 
in their teeth. 

From time to time some needy rascal, knowing about the innocent 
hobby of the Minister of the Interior, would come to see him, and on 
being announced would assume a reticent air, heavy with mystery:— 

“I know where “they” meet... .’ 

From behind gold-rimmed glasses the somber eyes of a mandarin 
gleamed with a million sparks. 

“Where? ... Come, talk... I'll reward you... 

The drawer of the desk would slide open, and the enchanted visitor 
would perceive a magic heap of crumpled banknotes, ready to be given, 
and good to take. 

Can Mr. Sarraut have signed a secret peace treaty with the Com- 
munists? The Humanité has taken his return to power very nicely. 
Nothing remains of the violent hatred of old. Doubtless it has ceased to 
be a good electoral plank. For either side. 

But has Mr. Sarraut also renounced the yellow peril? Have those 
two perils, the red and the yellow, disappeared, gone, taken flight like 
nightmares at dawn? From his long and useful stays in Asia, Albert 
Sarraut had brought back a haunting memory of the furtive, hidden 
hatred of the yellow-skinned man, obsequiously stirred up against the 
whites. If one went to see him during Poincaré’s régime at the soft hour 
of twilight, at the hour when the ministers take their sober recreation, 
one would find him bent over a map of Asia like a clairvoyant over her 
cards. 

He would smile sadly, sigh a little, take off his glasses, put them on 
again, turn aside to spit, and predict with a monotonous voice the end 
of European civilization. 

Mr. Sarraut has renounced these preoccupations, which people create 
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for themselves in a period of prosperity in order to mollify fate by not be- 
ing wholly happy. 

Now he has again taken up his residence in the Place Beauvau. He 
has recovered his office with a small unconfessed joy, and the logs that 
smolder in the fireplace, and even the doorman, who had once crushed 
his fingers in the door of his carriage as he closed it. 

Again the canvases and the frames will be heaped everywhere in the 
Minister’s room: against the walls and the siaaiiaion and in the little 
retreat where a Minister anxious to be clean even in the physical sense 
has the right to wash his hands. 

For painting is Mr. Sarraut’s 98 passion. There is not an exhibi- 
tion to which he does not hurry. He will not leave Breughel except for 
Chagall, and only Derain can console him for the sad spectacle of a 
Renoir returning to America after having been sent over solely for the 
purpose of an exhibition. He loves painting with the lugubrious hunger 
of the poor devils standing with empty stomachs a a butcher’s 
shop. This cold, formal, meticulous and bored man when you speak to 
him about painting displays the lyricism of a schoolboy let out on his 
spring vacation. And how touching and beautiful it is to hear him say 
almost piously:— 

‘I, who am a connoisseur of painting . . .’ 

Let his ministers betray him: Modigliani will console him. Let Mr. 
Marcel Régnier object that there are only a few demonetized pennies 
in the treasury: he will find himself an obscure little painter of St. 
Denis with canvases which, it seems, would give a king courage on the 
eve of a revolution. 


NOW that he is the head of the Government he has become a sort of 
Grand Cham. He behaves like a man used to the bodyguards, to the 
reporters, to the magnesium lights, and to the crowd which shouts things 
which luckily one does not understand. He smiles a little; he does ‘ Bon- 
jour, bonjour’ with his hand; he does not see anybody; he marches on in 
his glory. People to right and to left are like two yielding gray walls in 
which one has neither the time nor the wish to recognize a friendly face 
or an affectionate look. He passes and is gone. The State claims him, for 
he is the State. 

During the intermissions in his power, he has contracted a great love 
for the Céte d’Azur. One year he was seen at Juan-les-Pins—when that 
place was not yet a perpetually turbulent and vulgar country fair. He 
was noticed because nobody could help noticing him. Coming from the 
north, from Toulouse, he was not familiar with the latest fashions. So 
one day the astonished public saw a man rushing into the casino, dressed 
in black, with a bowler hat on his head, carrying a cane with a silver knob 
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as a beadle would carry a halberd. The tritons and naiads who were sun- 
ning their skin and hair almost died with laughter. Mr. Sarraut became 
purple in the face. They saw him disappear by a hidden staircase and 
then reappear on the beach where all alone at that hour he ran and 
stumbled, a baffled fugitive, silhouetted black against the yellow sand. 

The next year he took his revenge; as they say, ‘I remember it as if 
it were yesterday.’ It was the sacred hour at the Miramar. Arrived a 
sea-wolf whose jersey shirt left his arms bare, and whose shorts revealed 
his shaggy legs. Around his neck was the red handkerchief of the locomo- 
tive driver. It was Mr. Albert Sarraut. 


LET US go back to the serious things: for wo the fate of France. 
Mr. Sarraut did not want to form his ministry. Three days before posing 
for the cameras of the whole world, he declared to his most intimate 
friends :— 

‘T don’t know if Lebrun will call me, but I know one thing: under no 
circumstances will I form a ministry.’ 

And then people intervened. Maurice, the brother-governess, Mr. 
Mandel, the little friends who wanted to get portfolios, Mr. Jacques 
Stern, who had adopted Mr. Sarraut’s doormat as a place to sleep, Mr. 
Camille Chautemps, who wanted to extend his railroad ventures, and 
perhaps even Mr. Lebrun, who is quite capable of having a personal 
opinion if the circumstances demand it. 

Thus solicited Mr. Sarraut passed his hand across his brow several 
times with the gesture of a man with a headache whom five young 
ladies are begging to dance a polka with them. Then he said:— 

“Yes.’ 

But by that time all the press agencies had already spread the news. 
The next thing to do was to form the ministry in question. Mr. Sarraut 
had exhausted all his strength in that ‘Yes,’ which had so relieved Mr. 
Lebrun. 

Whereupon Mr. Mandel very obligingly put himself at Mr. Sar- 
raut’s disposal. He called upon Messrs. Jean Zay and Guernut and Gen- 
eral Maurin; he relegated Mr. Paul-Boncour to a soft job of which, 
however, nothing was left but the shell. Without realizing it he played 
the rdle of Puck in 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Mr. Sarraut, upon learning that his ministry was formed, was very 
happy indeed. 

‘Have all the portfolios been distributed? All of them? Really?’ 
he asked Mr. Mandel. 

For he is a very conscientious man. 

Mr. Mandel reassured him. Whereupon Mr. Sarraut went on his way. 
That very day a new exhibition was opening! 
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Darius MILHAUD 


By M. D. Catvocorgssi 
From the Listener, Weekly Organ of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


Muxavup has always been regarded as the stormy petrel of con- 
temporary French music. He owes this reputation partly to the disturb- 
ances created by certain of his works: the Etudes for piano and orchestra 
in Paris in 1921; the final scenes of Christophe Colomé nine years later in 
Berlin. But he owes it also to his loudly proclaimed anti-Wagnerism, his 
anti-impressionism, his interest in ragtime and jazz, his love for the 
grotesque, the farcical and the outré, the part he played as an exponent of 
polytonality and as leader of the short-lived group known as Les Six. 
In actual fact, he is a remarkably alert, impulsive, industrious and versa- 
tile composer, who knows exactly what he wants, however bewildering a 
diversity of means he may have tried in order to achieve his aim. 

He was born in Provence, and is of Jewish parentage. In him the sur- 
face quickness and exuberance of the southern French works in associa- 
tion with the deep sensitiveness, the thoroughness, the enquiring mind, 
that are characteristic of the Jewish race at its best. His career began in 
one stormy period and continued, after the War, in another even storm- 
ier. When in Ig10, at the age of eighteen, he started his professional 
studies at the Paris Conservatoire, Debussy was asserting his influence in 
spite of violent opposition, and Schénberg and Stravinsky were looming 
on the horizon. All three made their impression upon him. So did Albéric 
Magnard, a composer whose music, informed by austere idealism, is not 
generally appreciated in France and remains practically unknown else- 
where. 

But more than any music, the writings of Francis Jammes and of 
Paul Claudel contributed to the forming of his outlook. Jammes’ poems 
(of which he set many to music between Ig10 and 1918) confirmed his 
instinctive dislike for ‘the languid misty atmosphere of musical impres- 
sionism,’ and revealed to him the poetry of everyday life, the charm of 
humble persons and familiar objects. 

He started on his creed unostentatiously enough, with a violin con- 
certo, a string quartet, a piano suite, an orchestral suite and settings of 

oems by Claudel to which Jammes had called his attention. In 1910 he 
won setting Jammes’ play La Brebis égarée, which he finished in 1915. 
It is a simple and a genuinely expressive work. Then he met Claudel, and 
out of their collaboration came a long series of works for the stage—the 
satiric drama, Protée, Orestie (Claudel’s French translation of the 
Eschylus trilogy), the ballet L’Homme et son Désir and Christophe Co- 
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lomb. Poet and composer were in thorough agreement on all points; in 
their fondness for mingling the trite and the singular, the subtle and the 
coarse, realism and fantasy. Above all things, they both felt that ‘music 
should never be such as to create an atmosphere in which everything 
happens as in a dream.’ 

Dream in any form, and even introspection, is no part of Milhaud’s 
scheme. He is far too interested in things as he finds them. Anything af- 
fords him a pretext for music-making. He has set Psalms to music, and 
poems of Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. He has also set 
technical descriptions of agricultural machines, and parts of a seeds- 
man’s catalogue. He is interested in all the noises that human voices or 
instruments can make. In L’Homme et son Désir he plays with no less 
than eighteen percussion instruments. Elsewhere he devises sequences of 
tone clusters, in which all the notes of one diatonic scale, plus maybe 
several from another, are included and duplicated in several octaves. 

His output is enormous. It includes operas, ballets, eight string quar- 
tets, six symphonies, about one hundred and fifty songs, cantatas and 
choral music, a viola concerto, a violin concerto, a variety of works for 
piano and orchestra, and half-a-dozen pieces for various other combina- 
tions. No doubt he has composed too much, relying on the prodigality of 
his own genius rather than upon his sense of criticism. Composition to 
him is a natural activity, and music simply a means of expression. He 
himself has declared that ‘the vitality of a work can depend only on the 
vitality of its melody: polytonality and atonality are of value only as 
materials in the service of the composer’s sensitiveness and imagination.’ 
Mr. Edwin Evans, however, has pointed out that he is also interested in 

‘the chess-problem aspect of music, which provides an attractive field 
for the intellectual ingenuity that the Jews bring froyn the East.’ 

But something of the fundamental simplicity which he learned from 
Jammes remains even in his most ambitious ventures. In the Poémes 
juifs he has achieved a soul-stirring eloquence with the simplest means. 

_ In his Jewish music he never aims at archaism. He is as little con- 
cerned with reconstitution (genuine or illusory) of the old types as with 
adapting traditional tunes to modern music. But the settings of songs 
and hymns, the Poémes, the Mélodies populaires hébraiques, and the little 
known but very fine and simple Priéres journaliéres des juifs du Comtat 
Venaisson, express the fervor and impassioned spirituality of his race. 

His artistic creed is that in music nothing really matters except 
melody. He is not endowed with a particularly great capacity for creat- 
ing ample sustained melodies. But in most of his songs, and especially in 
the Jewish sets, he achieves genuine lyricism. It is in that domain and in 
—— music that we may be sure of finding his work at its pithiest and 

est 








These two sketches, both by Germans, 


point the contrast between the capi- 


tals of Nazi Germany and Red Russia. 


A Tale of 
Two Cities 


THE OLD 
AND THE NEW 


I. Moscow Buys 


By Leo Lanta 
Translated from the Neues Tage-buch, Paris German Emigré Weekly 


6 

Piveappces! From Formosa!’ 
My friend, a well-known dramatist, is 
enthusiastically waving the can which 
he has just purchased at the Gas- 
tronom. 

“What do you say to all these 
things we can get here now? You can 
buy everything in the Moscow stores 
now—just look—pineapple from For- 
mosa!’ Triumphantly a young ar- 
chitect places the can under my nose. 

On the table there were big plates of 
sausages, cheese, ham and salads; 
there was pie and many kinds of cakes 
of alarming dimensions; candies, sand- 
wiches—when I saw the enormous 
portions set before me, my appetite 
vanished. Finally hot frankfurters 
were served, Moscow’s latest spe- 
cialty, held in particular esteem: 
400,000 pairs a day are consumed in 
the city, someone reported. 


The general enthusiasm for eco- 
nomic statistics seems to keep pace 
with the increase in production; no 
more than two years ago, drinking bad 
tea and eating poor bread, one got 
drunk on the figures of coal and iron 
production, on the dimensions of the 
new dams. A year ago it was the open- 
ing of the subway that made one for- 
get all one’s difficulties. Today the 
report of Mikoyan, the People’s Com- 
missar for the Food Industry, is the 
greatest sensation, and the figures on 
the consumption of butter, meat, 
coffee and canned goods, running into 
the millions, are discussed with de- 
light. Every conversation ends in the 
reports of eyewitnesses of this new 
store or that, of the dainties that can 
be purchased there. 

That evening, in the lobby of my 
hotel, I got into a conversation with 
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an engineer who had just arrived from 
the country, and soon I was, as they 
say, ‘in on things.’ 

“What do you say?’ he began. ‘Do 
you know that you can now buy in 
Moscow—’ 

‘I know—pineapples from For- 
mosa!’ 

Moscow, the whole of Soviet Rus- 
sia, is making a rush for the luxuries 
which have suddenly come within 
reach after long years of need and 
privation. The foreigner who smiles at 
the sometimes naive enthusiasm of the 
Russians in these matters forgets two 
things: the tremendous sacrifices they 
had to make before they could enjoy 
the present rewards; and the extraor- 
dinary political significance of this 
imposing turn for the better. For the 
first time the individual is experienc- 
ing the concrete results of Soviet- 
planned economy in everyday things, 
in his private life. The worst is over. 
Things are on the upgrade. The 
consciousness of this blots out all 
worries. 

Three years ago, on my last visit, 
every conversation moved around one 
theme: the coming war. Today there 
is more talk of war in every city of 
Europe than in the towns and villages 
of the Soviet Union. This does not 
mean that they underestimate the 
possibility, the dangers, of war—the 
Party and the Government take care 
of that. But in all strata of the popula- 
tion the feeling of security outweighs 
the fear of war. ‘They won’t do us any 
harm. And if we have five more years 
of peace, a war will not even be able 
to threaten our economic progress 
seriously!’ 

In this connection Kaganovitch is 
pointed to time and again. A year ago 
he took over the transport depart- 


ment, which had seriously lagged in its 
development; within a few months, 
with fantastic energy, he reorganized 
the railways. Today it may be said 
that a radical improvement of this 
vital part of Russian economy, so 
important in case of war, has begun. 
For example, in the sugar refineries, as 
late as 1932, workers stood idle 16.8 
per cent of the time, for the transpor- 
tation facilities were inadequate to 
keep coal, lime, and beets coming in. 
In 1933 the percentage rose to 18. In 
1934 idle time amounted to 2.5 per 
cent, and since the fall of 1935 not a 
single sugar refinery has had an hour’s 
idle time which could be traced to 
transportation difficulties. Similar re- 
ports come from all branches of 
industry. 

The streets of Moscow are changing 
from day to day. The opening of new 
stores, cafés, restaurants, changes the 
character of the streets even more 
than the modern ten-story hotels and 
Government buildings. Show-windows 
full of food and goods have brightened 
the gray monotony of the Moscow 
streets; the bright stores, open until 
midnight, and thronged with cus- 
tomers, do more toward increasing the 
joy of life and the feeling of hopeful- 
ness than the ablest statements and 
newspaper articles. -- 

As far as the quality of the goods is 
concerned, only a beginning has been 
made. The food compares favorably 
with that of foreign countries. There 
are dozens of different kinds of pastry, 
cheese and sausages. Every grocery 
store on Gorki Street, the former 
Tverskaya, carries as many delica- 
tessen goods as the biggest stores in 
European capitals. But the quality of 
clothing, shoes, and underwear is 
considerably inferior. And, despite 
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new buildings everywhere, the hous- 
ing question in Moscow is almost as 
critical as ever. Even with plenty of 
good food, people still dress poorly, 
and the living conditions are out- 
rageous. Because of the tremendous 
overcrowding of the city, Moscow is 
the worst offender in this respect. The 
Government’s decisions that in future 
no more factories are to be erected in 
the proximity of Moscow and that the 
city shall not exceed the five-million 
limit, coupled with the creation of big 
administrative and cultural centers in 
the provincial towns, will doubtless 
soon stop further influx into Moscow. 
But even so it will still be years before 
each Moscow citizen will have a room 
to himself. According to the schedule, 
the whole rebuilding and reorganiza- 
tion of the city will be completed in 
1945. The estimate is based on what 
one would formerly have called ‘Amer- 
ican’ but must now call ‘Soviet Rus- 
sian’ methods. 
II 


Until the beginning of this year it 
was not possible to answer questions 
about the living standard of Soviet 
Russians unequivocally. The wages 
and prices did not mean much because 
the hundred rubles of one worker had 
to be valued differently from those of 
another. Payments in kind always had 
to be taken into consideration in 
addition to wages (lunch, the ration of 
food and goods which the worker could 
purchase in his codperative). In con- 
trast to these, the wages themselves, 
which he used for purchasing his 
further needs at incomparably higher 
prices in the open market, played only 
a supplementary and relatively un- 
important réle. 

Since the first of January there have 
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been no rations, and consequently 
there are no longer two different sec- 
tors of the Russian economy. The 
hundred rubles of every worker, peas- 
ant and employee represent the same 
purchasing power. There are still 
certain differentiations. One worker 
may work in a factory where the club 
serves a cheap lunch because the plant 
pays a grant for each man; another 
worker may not have the same privi- 
lege in his shop. In addition there are 
the bonuses which almost every worker 
receives for special accomplishments. 
Others work in their spare time— 
engineers, architects, technicians, for 
instance—and draw, besides their 
steady wages, extra and often very 
high bonuses for plans and projects. 

Even the wages themselves are not 
yet uniformly regulated. The transi- 
tion came too suddenly. It will take a 
few months before wages and prices 
are adjusted to one another. The 
tendency of prices to fall is clearly 
visible, while wages remain stable, and 
in some industries are actually in- 
creasing. (I myself noticed from week 
to week the falling prices in the Mos- 
cow stores and restaurants.) The in- 
come of writers, journalists, artists, 
actors, skilled engineers and techni- 
cians, and of the workers who exceed 
the normal output (Stakhanoffites) 
is particularly high, even compared 
with the still high prices. It has thus 
happened that some workers have 
been able, on account of the quickly 
expanding Stakhanoffite movement, 
to increase their output so much that 
they earn about a thousand rubles a 
month in addition to their 250 or 300 
ruble wage-scale. 

So far the Government has been 
unwilling to stop the full momentum 
of the Stakhanoffitte movement, the 
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impetus for a better and larger output, 
by increasing the production stand- 
ards and cutting wages. But here is a 
problem which will remain critical for 
the Russian economy as long as pro- 
duction remains insufficient to meet 
the tremendously increasing demand 
which results from the increased 
purchasing power of the population. 
One thing, however, is certain: the 
living standard of all strata of society 
is going up steadily and quickly. 

The stabilization of the ruble on the 
basis of five rubles to the dollar has 
not made any difference to the native. 
For the foreigner, however, Moscow 
has become the most expensive city 
in the world. If he enters the Soviet 
Union as an Intourist traveler, having 
paid for his trip in foreign exchange, 
he gets the advantage of the old rate 
of exchange. But foreigners who live 
permanently in the Soviet Union (the 
personnel of the embassies, newspaper 
correspondents, business representa- 
tives), and who depend on remittances 
from their home lands, are in a difficult 
situation. The Torgsin stores, where 
foreigners could buy with foreign 
exchange at world-market prices, have 
been dissolved, and so they have to 
pay, like the Russians, fifteen rubles 
for a dinner and three to five rubles for 
twenty-five cigarettes. 

Here, too, the state of transition is 
reflected. The ruble will only gradually 
reach the purchasing power which 
accords with its inner value. But 
though this change may be unpleasant 
for individuals or for this or that 
stratum of the population, neverthe- 
less the Government has only followed 
its program consistently in stabilizing 
the ruble to reach a uniform wage and 
price system. 

The economic progress, the contin- 
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ued increase of production; the con- 
quest of the machine by workers who 
were unskilled a few years ago—a 
quicker and more thoroughgoing con- 
quest than even the most kindly 
disposed observers had thought possi- 
ble; the satisfaction in the agricultural 
sections at the end of collectiviza- 
tion—one must admit that Soviet- 
planned economy has gained a decisive 
victory and that the new system is 
beginning to put its successes to the 
test. A new stage of evolution emerges, 
new perspectives and new problems 
come to the fore. 


Ill 


In his statement, mentioned above, 
Mikoyan said, among other things: 
‘Before the War ten kinds of cheese 
were produced in Russian dairies; at 
the moment we are making twenty- 
nine kinds. Next year we want to 
produce sixty or seventy different 
kinds of cheese. Why should we have 
fewer varieties than France? We must 
not stay behind her. As yet not every- 
body enjoys cheese, but one has to 
develop the taste for it.’ He continues: 
‘Life is changing not only in the city 
but also in the villages. Our villages 
are different from what they used to 
be. They have stopped producing 
fabrics in the household, stopped 
wearing bast shoes and living on dry 
bread and kvass. Today the women 
from the villages wear city dresses; 
they buy perfume and fragrant soap; 
our villagers want to consume pre- 
served fruits, meat, fish and vege- 
tables. It is amazing how quickly the 
villagers have learned all this. But we 
shall see to it that they learn even 
more about it. We want our workers, 
collective farmers and employees to 
develop their taste so that they can 
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change from simple products to better 
and more nourishing ones. It is for 
this purpose that we have to use all 
sorts of propaganda, and the best 
forms of advertising.’ (In fact, a great 
number of Moscow printing houses are 
at present working to the limits of 
their capacity manufacturing book- 
lets, leaflets, etc.) 

The creation of new needs, the 
development and improvement of 
taste in food and clothing—in short, 
the raising of the cultural standards of 
a nation of one-hundred-and-sixty 
millions who until recently lived under 
almost medieval conditions—this revo- 
lution of taste, intellect and emotion 
which is rapidly following on the heels 
of industrialization now also pen- 
etrates into social and private life. It 
is a revolution far more incisive than 
that which found expression fifteen 
years ago in the laws about marriage, 
divorce, education, artistic creation. 
It is the transformation of peasants 
into workers, of workers into techni- 
cians, of illiterates into tractor drivers, 
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and of harem women from Bokhara 
into managers of collectives. This 
change in the conditions of life, in 
volume and tempo, a change unique in 
world history, has, in its first stage, 
been external. In the ensuing years it 
will have to lead to differentiation of 
the masses, to individualization within 
the framework of Socialist society. At 
the beginning of this process stands 
the propaganda for 160 varieties of 
cheese. What will be the further 
development, once the most urgent 
needs are satisfied? Two years ago, 
when it seemed doubtful whether the 
new tractors and the complicated 
machines would ever work, whether 
distribution under a planned economy 
would ever function, this question 
seemed a futile speculation. Today it 
demands a concrete answer. 

One works, one learns with reeling 
head, one still has little or no time; 
but the period of renunciation is over. 
One buys, eats one’s fill, dances, one 
discovers private life. A new epoch 
has dawned in the Soviet Union. 


II. Bertin REVISITED 


By FRrepDRIcH SIEBURG . 
Translated from the Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfurt Codrdinated Daily 


I OFTEN arrive in Berlin by the 
night train from western Europe, past 
the stations of the Stadthabn, from 
Charlottenburg to the Friedrichstrasse. 
The city rises slowly from deserted 
suburban streets, bare greenswards, 
dismal summer shanties, and brand- 
new small-home developments. It be- 
comes a canyon which forces into its 
own course the stream of life imping- 
ing from without, subjecting it and 
mastering it unsmilingly. A bit of park, 


the Tiergarten, provides one more 
chance to catch one’s breath. A soft, 
purple haze hangs between the trees; 
intent riders are working out their 
horses; there is a glimpse of a water 
course; then the houses close in almost 
threateningly around the railway. 
Ready to get off, I stand at the 
window of my compartment, looking 
at the advertisements on the naked 
house walls, into the open windows of 
the backyard tenements, where people 
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are dressing, and housewives are put- 
ting the feather beds on the balconies. 
The cross-streets slowly glide past my 
view; they resemble each other to a 
hair; their asphalt is covered with a 
fine moisture, into which the first cars 
have drawn long shiny trails. Every- 
where there stand milk wagons—why 
are there so many more of them in 
Berlin than in other large cities? 
When it is spring time, the foreboding 
of buds lies like a soft green radiance 
upon the trees in the streets. 

My heart beats, half for joy, half 
for self-consciousness. I am glad to 
recognize the city again, but at the 
same time my heart is oppressed by an 
emotion that has not weakened in all 
the years of departures and reunions— 
indeed, that may thereby have gained 
in clarity and force. No sooner do I see 
Berlin before me than I feel myself 
abruptly thrust into all the doubts, 
apprehensions, and problems that are 
at the heart of the German being. To 
be a German is a great destiny and a 
hard one, from which no one can es- 
cape who really loves his country. 
How great and how hard is felt most 
strongly in Berlin, in this city which, 
as it were, offers the keenest and most 
acute embodiment of German evolu- 
tion. The Germany that has already 
taken shape lies elsewhere; the future 
—as hope, as will, and as danger— 
lies here. 

No one could imagine that the city 
is a cross-section through Germany, or 
even a mirror focusing the wealth of 
the German peoples and regions. 
Berlin is at once less and more, for, 
failing to give a cross-section through 
our country, it gives one through our 
destiny. Like a flash they become 
visible, even comprehensible—the 
suffering and conflict of our times, the 
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predilection to struggle against chaos, 
to recognize the intrinsic value of the 
Movement, the close juxtaposition of 
endless problems with the briefest of 
programs—in a word, the entire state 
of the German mind, so hard to grasp. 

Once upon a time the city—in a 
cruel phrase—was called non-being 
lifted into being; should it not rather 
be called formlessness raised into 
form? The form of a nation that up to 
now seemed to defy all form becomes 
palpable like a presentiment. As yet 
nearly all is rough stone, exposed to 
the charged air. But one can see where 
the chisel has been set and where the 
hard chips are springing off. 

The mood which beats against me 
every time in Berlin is a mixture of 
danger and hopefulness. Optimism in 
its most naive form lives in intimate 
connection with age-old fatalism and 
dark foreboding. If at every reunion 
the darkness prevails in my heart, it is 
because of the circumstances of my 
life in Berlin. My loyalty to Berlin is 
and remains entangled with fear be- 
cause my strongest impressions of the 
city are of the dark years after the 
War, and because unwittingly I still 
see it at the brink of the same chasm. 
At that time Germany, tired unto 
death, fell back into her own shadow. 
The urge to live was still there, but it 
had withdrawn into the individual, 
and there was nothing left for the 
whole. That was fateful for this city, 
which is not made for looseness and 
relaxation—be they good or bad—and 
which can truly live only in a conscious 
tension of all its energies. Berlin dis- 
integrated, the plaster crumbled, the 
paint peeled, through the shabby, 
torn garment one saw—nothingness! 

And yet, for those who did not want 
to go under, it was the great hour of 
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meditation. This sad city seemed to 
speak for all Germany, seemed to pro- 
claim warningly that there was no 
peace for the German except at the 
price of disintegration and decay. 
Against the hopeless background of 
these streets, swept by the icy winds 
of winter, against the dismal decay of 
the facades, against the life that si- 
lently hid away in damp and shady 
corners, I read a lesson which has never 
left me—the lesson that the German 
walks ever but a hair’s breadth from 
the abyss and must never, never 
stand still lest he fall. 


II 


With my own feet I have con- 
quered every stone of the streets of 
Berlin. We walked then, endless miles, 
for carfare was high and generally 
there was trouble with whatever form 
of transportation one would have 


used. It is a long way from Gross- 
Reinickendorf to Belle-Alliance Square, 
from Pankow to Charlottenburg, es- 
pecially at night. One deserted, dead 
city seemed to adjoin the other; steps 
sounded against the dead walls of the 
houses; every now and then one came 
on a_barbed-wire entanglement—a 
pale boy’s face beneath a steel helmet 
looking across it: some young volun- 
teer of the Reinhart Regiment, or the 
Cavalry Guard Rifle Division. Even 
when free passage was obtained, one 
had to climb over a maze of wire rolls, 
lumber, and sand sacks, to find a new 
street opening, endless, empty, closed 
off in the distance by another obstacle. 

Once my father visited me—it was 
March, 1920. I gave him my bed and 
slept on the sofa in the other room. 
The next morning, when we awoke, 
there was a general strike—there are 
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children now in Germany who do not 
even know the word. There was no 
subway, no trolley, no cab—nothing. 
We lived somewhere on Berliner- 
strasse, not far from the Charlottenburg 
Castle. My father had some business 
with the Ministry of Transportation 
on the Vosstrasse, I believe. We walked 
to the Knie, then through the Tier- 
garten, where some troops were camp- 
ing under the trees. We walked and 
walked—my father was seventy-two 
then—and we talked a great deal. 
Now and then he stopped to catch his 
breath, and I was so happy when he 
leaned on me a little. The crocus had 
broken through the earth, the thrush 
sang and the old man spoke of the time 
when he was young; at last he came to 
his experiences in the Franco-Prussian 
War, and we fell back into step. At 
the Brandenburg Gate our progress 
stopped. The place was teeming with 
young warriors in steel helmets, and 
with staring bystanders. Up above, 
beside the chariot on the Gate, a 
machine gun was being mounted. 
My father saw it and smiled, I do not 
know why; but that quiet, fresh smile 
under the white mustache I shall not 
forget. 

That is long past now, and I do not 
know whether I may insert memories 
of so personal a nature into my ex- 
planation of my loyalty to Berlin. 
Perhaps I may, for this walk from 
west to east was an act of self-assertion 
to which Berlin challenges one time 
and again. Not to give up, to resist, to 
survive! More than that! To remain 
tense, not to stop, onward, onward! 
Even today, whenever I see Berlin 
again, this call awakens within me. 
But I shall not conceal that it possesses 
an almost irreconcilable seriousness, 
which falls like a shadow across my 
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path. Are we really destined never to 
rest? Shall we always fall a little short 
of the goal, even on the threshold of 
our home, even at our own hearth? 


Ill 


If there is an answer at all to this 
tortured question, it will most likely 
come from Berlin. Here restlessness 
becomes stone, structure—and still 
remains restlessness. Here motion 
becomes the masonry foundation—and 
still motion continues. Here yearning 
becomes fulfilment—and still the heart 
of man does not stop consuming itself 
in yearning. Have we lost forever the 
sense of duration, and gained in return 
so much time that all that lasts seems 
like death? Loyalty to Berlin means 
the tireless sowing of seeds on ground 
grown dry through need and disinte- 
gration, yet still far from solid. Stone 
from quicksand—that is Berlin. 

Here no knight rides forth twixt 
death and devil. Here no Melancholia 
lets fall her compass. Here no Saint 
Jerome sits in his cell, lost in thought, 
yet clairvoyant. Here run no wells 
where the wanderer may slumber, 
while the hermit humbly pastures his 
horses. Here no moon rises across the 
meadowed valley—silently, lest the 
little sleeping brother be disturbed. 
No, no rest is offered the heart, no 
support but that tirelessly presented 
by one’s own will, to serve as a basis 
for further sorties into the infinite. 
Is it a sign of eternal youth? At any 
rate this city is too young to have been 
formed around an already proven 
historical nucleus. Now it gains its 
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shape from the masses, and thus de- 
rives its life from the new, the coming 
shapers of the world. The forces turn 
about, but the center around which 
they revolve turns with them. 

It is not enough to say that Berlin 
points to the future and is thus the 
most alive of all the cities. One must 
recognize that the future, with its 
conscious and fundamental renounc- 
ing of luxuries which still lighten 
today the life of many people and 
nations, with its war-like nakedness, 
and its readiness to sacrifice, can be 
thought of as truly human and bear- 
able only here. Everywhere, in all the 
cities of the world, which seem to live 
like flowers, one feels the irresistible 
flight of all things. One is determined 
or condemned to lose. Only in Berlin 
can he who still wants to hope feel that 
the future may not consist of nothing 
but losses. 

That is why loyalty to Berlin for 
him who lives and works outside is not 
merely burdened with care and fore- 
boding, but also winged by that confi- 
dence which time and again tears the 
German away from the rim of the 
abyss. If nonetheless a gentle pain, the 
barest hint of pain, prevails, I shall no 
longer investigate it too thoroughly. 
I shall resign myself to the fact that a 
feeling gnaws at my vitals, as though 
I had forgotten something without 
discovering what it was really about. 
A fragrance reaches me, but | do not 
succeed in recognizing whence it 
comes. A melody stirs, but I can no 
longer assemble it. A goal is in my 
mind, but I cannot think of its name. 
And thus I go my way. 





With this bucolic story, a promising 
young Flemish writer is introduced to 
American readers for the first time. 


The Good 
HORSE 


E:merp was a doughty fellow, tall 
and squarely built. The cut of his 
mouth was a little crude and hard. His 
arms were like oar-shafts. When he 
really hauled off, everything went 
down before him. Hanna, his wife, was 
a bit smaller, but she too was made of 
a good clod of earth, and took right 
hold of the farm work. Weekdays it 
was she who milked the cows,—in the 
clearing near the house during the 
summer, in the stable during the win- 
ter,—and when the milk shot into the 
tub, she sang a song in time to it. Sun- 
days it was Eimerd’s turn to squat on 
the milking stool under the cows. The 
cattle were milked three times a day, 
as was the custom in the land. 
Hanna took care of the hogs and 
stood at the stove. She did all the 
housework; she baked the bread in the 
bake-house; her butter always turned 
out well; and when the rye was ripe, 
she paced the field behind Eimerd, 
binding the shocks—she was a good 
hand at it—and setting them up. If 
Eimerd was the swiftest mower, 
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Hanna was the swiftest binder. She 
never fell behind him. Together the 
two got the work done; if they could 
not get along by themselves, the hired 
man came for a day. 

All was well between the two. Yes. 
But there was no child, though they 
had been married four years. None 
came, and they wanted one so badly. 
One day Hanna sat down and cried. 

‘What are you crying for?’ Eimerd 
asked. 

He got no answer, but, after all, 
you could guess why she was crying. 

Eimerd went into the fields, walked 
without looking up, pondered the mat- 
ter. Spring had settled quietly over the 
land; the young year sang in the sun 
and in the wind. Evening came and 
the new day, the Annunciation of 
Mary, the holiday. And around noon- 
time, as they rose from their meal, 
Hanna said to her husband:— 

‘Eimerd,’ she said, ‘you milk the 
cows and take care of the cattle and 
the hogs and the goat and the horse. 
I’m going to go to Ommel.’ 





THE GOOD HORSE 


‘Good,’ said Eimerd. 

Good, he thought, and was quietly 
happy. The woman dressed and left. 
She stepped across the threshold. She 
was smaller than Eimerd, but she 
seemed tall as she strode through the 
door. The path soon came to an end 
and she followed the road, with its 
wagon ruts. Spring was blue over the 
fields, the early green was deepening, 
and the rye shot up merrily. She went 
through the fields and, walking quickly, 
left behind her the much trodden path 
and the fencing. All around the foliage 
of the trees grew denser. Yonder lay 
the village. 

She took the narrow path along the 
hurrying brook, with its turbid mur- 
muring water. She passed puddles in 
the clay where the sun drew a silvery 
glitter from the milky water, while the 
soft wind rippled the surface. Onward, 
ever onward. Carefully, on a buckling 
plank across the water-course, then for 
a while on the ridge between two ruts, 
and finally at one bound across the dry 
ditch on to the high road to Ommel. 

The sun on this last March day 
shone warmly. This was the way things 
stood with Hanna: she had put the 
question and listened inwardly; she 
had hope; but no answer came. She 
strolled along on the dusty road by the 
green field, by the woods, which were 
of a still deeper green, onward to the 
place of mercy. The sun shone on her 
black coat, and on the delicate cleanli- 
ness of her smooth damask bonnet, 
with its bright birds and bunches of 
grapes. Thus she strode along. And be- 
side the black of her coat there swung 
to and fro from her work-reddened 
hand the rosary whose beads she 
was counting—ten ‘greetings unto 
thee’ and again ten ‘with thy joyful 
secrets:’ that of the message of the 
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angel Gabriel and of Mary’s visit to 
her cousin Elizabeth. Thus she strode 
along. And she prayed for the interces- 
sion of the Most Pure Mother, of the 
Immaculate Mother. To her, the Mir- 
ror of Justice, the Rose of the Spirit, 
the Morning Star—to her she prayed. 

Then she sat among the people in 
the sunny little church during the 
benediction, and her heart grew still 
under the mysterious, sweet compul- 
sion of the Magnificat: ‘My soul doth 
magnify the Lord and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Savior. For he 
hath regarded the lowly state of his 
handmaiden.’ A virgin who had come 
over the mountains had sung this song 
in times far gone, and in an ancient 
country far away. Now, not under- 
stood, but deeply conceived, it sounded 
in a soft, open heart, beating in folded 
hands. 

Hanna turned homeward through 
the twilight of the quiet day. The 
moon shone red through the blackness 
of the clouds, bright like a solitary 
window. Hanna entered the house at 
even-tide; there her man was waiting. 
He returned her ‘Good evening,’ and 
they sat down quietly beside each 
other at the hearth. Eimerd had filled 
his pipe and smoked it down. In a few 
words Hanna had told of her going. 

Outside was the early night; the 
trees were motionless, and the rye 
stood upright. The moon cast the 
shadow of the window cross on the 
floor beside the open bed-niche, where 
husband and wife lay together, deep in 
slumber. 

II 


Somehow it happened, days after- 
ward, heaven knows how—there may 
have been a hair in the soup, or money 
misplaced, or the cattle neglected, or 
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whatever else there is of bad things in 
this world. Who knows how it came 
about? There was strife. Eimerd grew 
bitterly angry at the woman, and 
Eimerd was one of those who forget 
themselves completely when they 
grow angry. It rose up under his hair, 
beat down into his stomach, and 
swelled in his veins. Nearly blind he 
grew with the fury that rose up in him, 
and all that was good in him seemed 
swept away. How he went at his wife 
with evil words and hard as she stood 
before him! A chair was overturned, 
and the clock which was just striking 
could not be heard for all the scolding 
and noise. Eimerd saw it—how there 
was a pale flash through the shy gaze 
of the woman. Her retort enraged him. 
With a crash he pounded his fist on 
the table until it bent. His brain 
reeled, and with a fearful curse he 
screamed at his wife:— 

“You damned bitch! Hold your filthy 
tongue!’ 

Suddenly it was quiet—a silence in 
which the ticking of the clock could be 
heard, the slow ticking. The evil word, 
the ‘hold-your-tongue’ were like a 
blow in the soul of the woman. The 
coarseness of the man had shattered 
something—it lay in fragments—and 
she was silent. The quarrel was over. 
Eimerd went outside and Hanna re- 
mained in the house. _ 

The quarrel was over, but the air 
was thick and evil between the walls. 
The room was full of tightness, and 
when they sat at their evening repast 
it was still as death. A cow bellowed 
until the dark stable reverberated; the 
evening wind brushed past the win- 
dow; the horse in the stable rubbed his 
chain back and forth—all this made 
the stillness deeper and more anxious. 
There they sat—two people under the 
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kerosene lamp at the brightly scrubbed 
table, silently eating the bread from 
slow hands, and silently sipping the 
hot coffee from the flowered cups. 
The evening stretched out. Eimerd 
smoked his pipe. Into the constraint of 
the quiet room blue clouds of tobacco 
smoke rose all around the yellow light 
of the lamp. Perhaps this quieted the 
man’s mind, for at last Eimerd again 
said a word; but there was no answer. 
This enraged him anew. The woman 
sat there sunk into herself and brushed 
her hand across her face. That was all. 
He got nothing out of her, no matter 
how much he nagged and belittled. 

‘God damn it, can’t you talk any 
more?” — 

She only looked at him. She lifted 
her eyebrows, and from now on the 
corners of her mouth remained low- 
ered. It was clear she no longer desired 
to speak. Her tongue had become 
paralyzed. That is what the evil tem- 
per of the man had done. 

Silently they went to bed. In soli- 
tude Eimerd lay on the bed, behind 
the young woman’s back. The bright- 
ening moon came in, high, cold and 
strange. Hanna brooded and swal- 
lowed at her grief; deep inside her the 
idea had taken hold that never in her 
life would she be able to say another 
word to her husband; it tortured her 
and did her good at the same time. 
She had been deeply hurt; now she 
took revenge, now she defended her- 
self—what else could she do? She en- 
joyed gnawing and worrying it and 
thinking out how her husband would 
feel it and how he would rue his 
brutish excess. 

The great silence began. Possibly 
next morning, and all day, Hanna felt 
the desire to give up the quarrel and 
to meet her husband with a word. But 
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it was as though her throat were 
tightened, and her tongue lay thick 
and paralyzed in her mouth. She could 
do nothing against it. 

Truly, never could she speak and 
never could she give in. Bitter lines 
grew around her mouth, and her gaze 
grew wide open and rigid. That gave 
her face an expression of pain and suf- 
fering and deep astonishment. The 
morning, the livelong day passed in 
silence, and Eimerd—he forced him- 
self to resist with the same silence. 
That was painful and strange. If a 
word came up, it came from Eimerd; 
it was evil, unwilling, and full of 
anger, because it was for nought and 
because he did not succeed in remain- 
ing silent as completely as his wife. 
The whole farm was transformed. The 
stable, the house, even the land looked 
as though they were under another 
sky. There was an evil air in the house, 
and from the clay floor there came, 
quietly and distinctly, a rumbling 
when the horse stamped in the stable. 
Thus passed the second day, and the 
third, and the whole week. 


Ill 


On Sunday, after ten o’clock mass, 
as Eimerd stood at the bar of Mieke’s 
‘Lion,’ he told Tijmen Goossens, the 
sixty-year-old village tax collector, 
what had happened. He pulled him 
aside from the end of the bar, out of 
the noisy throng in the inn, where they 
had been standing among the farmers, 
under heavy clouds of tobacco smoke. 

‘Tijmen, he said, ‘I have been 
quarreling with my wife lately. She 
hasn’t spoken a word since. What do 
you think of it? She doesn’t open her 
mouth any more.’ 

Tijmen Goossens withdrew the thin 
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mouthpiece of his long clay pipe, and 
used it to rub the shiny rim of his great 
blue-red ear. He shook his head and 
said nothing. 

‘Tijmen, Eimerd said, ‘it’s no 
laughing matter. I’m telling you in 
confidence I can’t get a word out of 
her. She keeps silent!’ 

Tijmen replaced the pipe between his 
pale, narrow lips, and let out a few lit- 
tle clouds. ‘A woman who holds her 
tongue—that is a real marvel, Eimerd. 
Take care that it lasts. I wish I could 
bring mine to do it.’ 

That was the opinion of Tijmen 
Goossens. 

Eimerd came home and again felt 
the anxious silence about him. They 
ate their lunch like two stricken dumb, 
and Eimerd, hardly done with the last 
mouthful, rose and went out into the 
fields. That Sunday there came to him 
many strange and peculiar thoughts. 
Late in the afternoon he came home. 
His wife sat in the twilight, while out- 
side the spring evening cameon slowly. 
Eimerd went into the stable, lit the 
lantern, squatted in the sparse light on 
the milking stool under the cows, and 
drew the stream of milk from the taut 
udders. When he had milked the cows 
he went to the horse’s stall to take 
care of the horse—the good brown 
gelding with the black mane. The 
horse stood still, as he always did when 
the day darkened. He turned around 
toward Eimerd, turned his head side- 
ways from the delicately curved neck. 
Eimerd patted his neck for a long 
while—the horse liked it. Then Eimerd 
lightly patted the smooth hind- 
quarters, lifted the lantern to the 
hook, filled the feed box with oats, and 
broke pieces of black bread into it. He 
spoke under his breath to the animal, 
which looked at him with large shiny 
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black eyes, mirroring light and dark- 
ness. The horse stuck his soft blunt 
nose against the sleeves of Eimerd’s 
smock, and blew a warm breath 
through expanded nostrils. Then he 
lifted his head and immersed it into 
the darkness of the feed box, snorting 
loudly and violently a few times—the 
oats tasted so good. Eimerd laughed 
deep inside himself. 

Eimerd had thought up something. 
He had lain silently behind his wife all 
the night and had gone to his work 
early in the morning. When he came to 
eat at noon he brought the horse with 
him into the house. 

Good God, here was something, 
truly strong medicine! The great 
brown gelding strode in, stooping un- 
der the door jamb, and then throwing 
his head up high to the ceiling beams. 
He strode in so that the clay floor re- 
sounded under the fourfold hoof-beat. 
The shining rump swayed rhythmi- 
cally, and the long mane flowed from 
the neck. The horse gazed in astonish- 
ment from beneath the hair that fell 
onto his forehead. His gleaming body 
was free of all harness. Between the 
small, stiffly erect ears there was a 
bright white spot on his forehead, reg- 
ularly shaped like a window pane—a 
star, half concealed under the tousled 
mane. Thus he entered, the brown, 
over-sized, with heavy tread and 
massive rump. He stood still. He filled 
the entire entrance. He seemed to cave 
out the ceiling. He looked into the 
embers of the fire, and toward the 
woman, and at the dish, full of steam- 
ing turnip-soup and meat, which stood 
in the middle of the table. 

In her astonishment Hanna came 
very close to opening her mouth. But 
she saw her husband standing there. 
So she bethought herself quickly and 
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took hold of herself—even now she 
could do it. She drew up the chairs and 
sat down at the round table where she 
always sat. Eimerd took a loaf of dry 
black bread from the box on the wall 
beside the hearth, and with his pocket 
knife cut it into bits which he put on 
the table beside him. 

Then he drew up his chair and sat 
down. He clicked his tongue in a 
manner familiar to the animal, and it 
approached. The farmer and his wife 
crossed themselves and silently said 
their prayer. Between the two the 
horse’s head intruded. Man and wife 
reached for the fork and helped them- 
selves. Still chewing, Eimerd laid 
down his fork and offered the horse a 
piece of bread. The horse turned his 
head toward Eimerd and scattered 
the crumbs on the scrubbed table 
top with his breath. He lifted his soft, 
dry, black lips, sniffed at the bread, 
bared his broad yellow teeth, ex- 
tended the rosy, warm, moist, thick 
tongue, took the bread and hastily 
chewed it with the grind-work of his 
flat teeth. He demanded more and re- 
ceived another piece of bread. He 
nodded thanks with his good head. 
The strong jaws, curving in the rear, 
did their work, and he nibbled and 
smacked with pleasure. His eyes 
looked right and left, at the farmer 
and his wife, looked at them quietly 
and friendlily from their deep black- 
ness. Openness and depth, content- 
ment, goodness and intelligence, they 
all spoke from the velvety sheen of 
those eyes. In his nostrils and on his 
black lips little bold hairs were ar- 
ranged, visible only at close range. 

The brown feasted with the humans 
as though he had been used to it all 
his life. His beautiful rump and the 
floor about him were spotted with 
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sunshine. The copper disk of the lazy 
pendulum in the case of the grand- 
father’s clock lit up with every swing. 
Softly and gently the horse swished 
his flanks with his tail, lifted his hind- 
quarters and passed the edge of a hoof 
along his yellow-brown, delicately 
veined belly, the skin of which twitched 
quickly every now and then, then put 
the hoof down on the hard clay floor 
with a thump. 

Hanna sat silently at her food, oc- 
casionally threw a timid glance at the 
horse’s head high above the table be- 
tween herself and her husband, and 
looked at the horse, who bore his life 
with such serenity and strength in his 
mighty body and in his shod hooves. 
Hanna saw how he ate from her hus- 
band’s hand. Perhaps she was a little 
angry at first. But now she quietly re- 
joiced. After all, it was Eimerd who had 
been fooled. He had probably expected 
to elicit a word from her when he 
brought the horse into the house. After 
the meal they crossed themselves 
again. Eimerd gathered the last crumbs 
of bread, placed them in his hand and 
held them to the lips of the horse. 
Then he wiped off the sticky saliva on 
the leg of his trousers and ordered the 
horse to turn about in the room, which 
was done with much stamping and 
scraping. His wife stayed. She saw the 
high rear of the horse swaying off. The 
tail waved her a good-day. 

The next day the same thing hap- 
pened, and again on the days following 
—for two weeks, a month and even 
more. 

Eimerd had said to his wife:— 

‘The brown will eat with us in the 
house until you begin to talk again.’ 

Even to this statement he got no 
answer. Alas, the woman may have 
been long past her anger, but, strangely 
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enough, it had become her fixed pur- 
pose not to break the silence she had 
vowed. It no longer had anything to 
do with the quarrel. She had locked 
herself in and built a fence around her- 
self—a high fence she herself could not 
surmount. Of an evening on a quiet 
day she sometimes felt the desire to 
say something. But only when she was 
quite alone, when her husband was 
nowhere to be seen, did she softly 
whisper a few words under her breath, 
glad to have them all to herself. She 
spoke to the chickens too, when she 
scattered feed, and to the hogs, when 
she poured the mash into the trough, 
or to the cows, when she poured out 
the dishwater outside. Sometimes, 
turning toward the fire in the hearth, 
she muttered softly to herself. She ad- 
dressed the bread as she shaped it 
from the well-prepared dough. She sat 
before the door and watched the sway- 
ing tree tops. 
IV 


Summer was approaching mightily, 
opening one’s heart with an abun- 
dance of sunshine. In the shadows be- 
fore the gate on the carefully swept 
clay ground she saw little feet and the 
play of tiny hands. They seemed to 
embrace her heart and reach for her 
mouth. But when her husband came, 
his step cut off her voice and abruptly 
constricted her throat. No will was 
strong enough to lure a word from her 
mouth. No longer was anything left of 
her resentment. Perhaps it was some 
quirk that forced her to silence, an in- 
ability to pursue any other course. 
Constantly she thought: ‘I cannot, I 
cannot do it.’ And indeed she could 
not. At first she had been resentful; in 
the first days the unshed tears had 
troubled her heart. Now her sorrow 
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was old. Perhaps nothing but surprise 
had remained. 

At dinner, when she raised her eyes 
from her hands, she saw only the 
horse. He ate from the feed box, 
which stood on a chair. Leisurely he 
raised his head, chewed zealously, 
bent down, and gently shook his fine 
mane. It had come to the point where 
he no longer had to be called. When 
Eimerd had unbuckled yoke and cinch 
before the barn, had hung the harness 
on the barn door, and had taken the 
bit from his mouth, the horse auto- 
matically went into the house and to 
his place. He was well content to so- 
journ with the farmer and his wife, to 
ogle their hands and to eat his bread 
and oats. He was silent like the 
humans, but he was used to it and 
contented. If only there had been no 
flies! They settled in little swarms in 
the corners of his eyes. He winked and 
chased them off. They flew up and set- 
tled again. They settled all over his 
body, no matter how often the twitch- 
ing of his skin, the swish of his tail, 
and the stamp of his hooves drove 
them away. They flew off and settled 
again. They seemed to sting for the 
fun of it; ever again they thirsted for 
the good horse-blood. Hanna cut leafy 
branches from the hedge and often 
brushed them along the horse’s body 
to fend off the vermin a little. Eimerd 
looked up, but he said nothing. 

The rye was ripening in the field; 
the lark filled the sky with its song; 
the cornflowers and the red poppies 
shone from the borders of the blond 
grain. A woman strides through the 
house, strides across the floor of the 
barn. She enters from the cool green of 
the orchard, sunshine resting upon her 
and shadow. Outside beneath the little 


trees, between the bright trunks, stand 
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the red-brown, spotted cows and 
graze. Hanna stops for a moment on 
the threshold and leans against the 
squat door frame. Before her in a semi- 
circle she sees the white jostle of the 
chickens, and, amid them, the proud 
gait of the rooster. The grunting of the 
hogs sounds through the rails of the 
sty. The goat is grazing on the fallow 
field, lifting her head now and then 
and bleating. As far as the eye can 
see, the good rye stands ripe. The 
summer—Hanna can see and hear it. 
Something has happened to her. Yes, 
to be sure, it is nothing special—only 
fear and joy and a hope. Inside of her 
a new bit of life lives that the earth 
may grow. The will of the earth is 
wrought in Hanna, the humble hand- 
maiden. For many days now she has 
known it and kept it to herself. 


Vv 


One evening, as the house grew 
dark, Eimerd came in. Hanna lit the 
kerosene lamp; the light fell on the 
brightly scrubbed table, and the dark- 
ness drew its cloak about the woman 
and the man. She sat before him, her 
hands quiet on the table top. Her 
heart overflowed, and she broke the 
silence. She told her husband; she put 
it in words. Perhaps it had not re- 
mained hidden from him. Now she 
said it. For a moment she trembled 
with the incomprehensible joy of be- 
ing able to say it. The farmer listened. 
He was silent, and he was as close to 
her as she to him. They were man and 
wife. The evening laid its hand upon 
their hearts and upon their house. 

The following day the horse re- 
mained in the stable, and it remained 
there all the days that came. It 
stamped its hooves on the floor of the 
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stable in surprise and resentment; it 
did not grasp the change. With sparse 
words the farmer and his wife spoke 
over their lunch and evening meal— 
they were worried, they were glad. 
They counted the months and wrote 
the approximate date on the calendar, 
far ahead in the year. The horse re- 
mained in his stable. Now all was well 
between them. It was agreed—the 
horse remained in the stable, and no 
longer entered the house. 

From now on they were really no 
longer alone. Wherever their thoughts 
might stray, always there was that lit- 
tle something for which they waited. 
When they spoke, they spoke about 
it, even though with few words. All 
their pondering moved around this 
thing that was to come. And Hanna, 
when she bent over, felt it in her body, 
bore it already in her hands, marked 
by motherhood. When she stood lost 
in herself, she saw it with her own 
eyes. This year, when the rye was 
mown, Eimerd hired a woman to do 
the binding. She ate with them in the 
house for a few days. When the shocks 
stood a deep yellow on the fields be- 
neath the blue sky, when the two of 
them again sat alone at the table, 
Eimerd and Hanna began to look at 
each other strangely. Perhaps Hanna 
started it—she behaved so strangely 
and peculiarly. They ate their bread, 
their heads turned to the dishes, but 
whenever they secretly glanced aside 
they saw that something was missing. 

Outside in the stable the horse 
stamped, tugging at his chain, rubbing 
it against the wood, and neighing 
softly. So it went day after day, for 
many days. At last Hanna said:— 

‘I don’t know. ... When you 
have become so used to it... I 
can’t get over the brown no longer 
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eating with us and no longer coming 
into the house.’ 

Eimerd was a thoughtful man. He 
said nothing. But when Hanna said 
that, there must have been a good rea- 
son. He thought it over carefully, and 
found that she was right. When 
Eimerd left the stable to go in for his 
meal, he saw how the horse’s head 
turned after him with a frown. Eimerd 
did his work, heaping the rye into 
stacks. Later, he hitched the horse to 
the plough and turned over the stub- 
ble. He called his ‘whoa’ and ‘gid- 
dap,’ and the horse quickly drew a 
moist furrow with the shiny plough- 
share. 

At the evening meal the farmer and 
his wife looked toward the wall be- 
hind which the horse stirred discon- 
tentedly. Indeed, Eimerd had had to 
stand before the door with arms spread 
out to turn away the brown and drive 
him to the stable. Then, at dinner, 
they missed the familiar presence of 
the good animal, his glances, his shift- 
ing to and fro, his demands, his grati- 
tude. 

VI 


One day Eimerd went to the village, 
to old Luthers, the mason. He made 
arrangements. Next day Luthers was 
there. He went into the stable, meas- 
ured with his eyes, and came back 
into the room. He placed his rule 
against the wall nearest the stable and 
drew lines with his broad, flat mason’s 
pencil. Then he began to hack away 
with hammer, chisel and crowbar, so 
that the rubble beat a tattoo in the 
house and in the stable on the other 
side. He opened a hole three feet 
square and plastered the rough stone 
with mortar which he carefully fin- 
ished with trowel and float. Well, that 
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was done! Eimerd laughed and Hanna 
laughed with him. The mason ce- 
mented some hooks under the opening 
in the wall, and Eimerd put together 
a feed box with a descending top. 
Then, when Eimerd and Hanna sat at 
their meals, it happened quite natu- 
rally that the horse stuck his head 
from the darkness of the stable 
through the hole in the wall, reaching 
down for his fodder as if that were the 
proper way. 

From now on he was with them 
again. He whinnied softly and greeted 
them in joy and friendliness. Day 
after day he was their companion and 
was in their life, in the familiar room. 
He could see the table and the chairs 
standing against the wall and under 
the window, and the broad bed. He 
could see the farmer’s wife go about, 
and he pricked up his ears whenever a 
word fell. 

When the new seed had been sown, 
it began to freeze—a hoar frost at 
first, and then, one night, a little 
snow. The rigid fields lay aged and 
gray beneath the fog. The chiming of 
the distant church had sounded away 
over the fields and the nights were 
black. In the deep darkness it began to 
snow thickly one night, and daylight 
with its red ball of sun came up on a 
gleaming white world, upon which lay 
a hint of delicate red and blue. There 
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was no horizon, and the houses and 
cottages lay shrouded. Thick clouds of 
smoke towered over the low chimneys. 

At such nights the stars rustle, the 
sky stands in flower, and the stillness 
resounds. The days and the nights— 
they descend into the heart of eternity. 

Inside the house Eimerd kindled a 
great good fire of peat. In the bed- 
stead lay the woman. In the cradle of 
brown braiding lay the little bundle. It 
had been sought in prayers from 
heaven; it had been sent like the dew 
from heaven—from the heaven spread 
over the holy night sounding with the 
stillness. A man. A woman. And the 
child. And the horse in the stable. He 
stretched his great head out of the 
darkness, full of curiosity. He pricks 
up his ears at a new clear sound; with 
his great eyes mirroring the hearth- 
flame, he looks at the new precious 
property which the house shelters. He 
follows with his eyes as Eimerd lifts 
the child, wrapped in the sheet, from 
the cradle to his arm before his broad 
chest, and lays it in the careful hands 
of the mother. She stills the little hun- 
ger, gives all her warmth, her whole 
heart; she sees nothing but the thirsty 
child at her breast. The walls of the 
house move closer together. All the 
light gathers in the purity of her look, 
which shines out above all that is mor- 
tal. The earth can hold no more. 





As Everyone Knows... 


Everyone knows that the liberal Koscialkowski-Kwiatkowski Cab- 
inet is weak, and that it hangs on a precarious balance of liberal 
ministers against illiberal colonels, with Soznkowski and Rydz-Smigly 


in the background. 


—From the New Statesman and Nation, London 








The well-known authority on political 
economy, Mr. Harold Laski, discusses 
the men and the issues which are 
likely to dominate Spanish politics in 
the next four years, while a correspond- 
ent of the Yournal de Genéve describes 











the current situation in the Argentine. 


Spaniards oz 


Two Continents 


A LATIN 
LECTIONARY 


I. Four YEARS To REBUILD SPAIN 


By Harotp Lask1 
From the Daily Herald, London Labor Daily 


WiarrevER men still care for 
progressive social experiment, or the 
ideal of intellectual toleration, for the 
kind of State in which the power of 
wealth is to be subordinated to the 
interest of the common man, the vic- 
tory of the Left in the Spanish elec- 
tions will be welcome. 

It is not, directly, a victory for So- 
cialism. It is the victory—immedi- 
ately more significant—of a union of 
all Left forces, from the Social-Radi- 
calism of Azafia through the Socialism 





of Fernando de los Rios, to the Marx- 
ian views of Caballero, against the 
clerical Fascism of Gil Robles, the 
great landowners, the industrial mil- 
lionaires, and the Church. 

It means—if there is no coup d'état 
from the Right, and if the Left are 
wise enough to maintain their present 
unity—four years in which to consoli- 
date the ideals for which the Revolu- 
tion of 1931 was made. 

The Left was far from certain of a 
victory at all. It has won, primarily, 
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for two reasons. First, the working 
classes have resented profoundly the 
bloody repression of the Asturias re- 
bellion of 1934; the Left victory means 
the pardon of some thirty thousand 
political prisoners. 

Second, nearly three years of Tory 
government have convinced the masses 
that Gil Robles and his allies are 
merely the monarchy writ larger and 
more brutal. There is no hope for them 
in a continuance of that rule. The 
masses and the intellectuals have 
joined hands in the service of a 
progressive régime. The next task is to 
consolidate its foundations. 

Do not let us underestimate their 
difficulties. They will need to master 
the banks. They will need drastically 
to reform the higher ranks of the army 
and to assure its loyalty. They will 
need to break up the large estates in 
the interest of the poor peasants. 

Not less than any of these things, 
they will need widespread educational 
reform. Ten years of profound pro- 
gressive legislation are essential if 
Liberal Spain is to be given its letters 
of credit. 

There are long years of leeway to be 
made up. There are old and stubborn 
prejudices to be overcome. There are 
wide differences within the Left to be 
bridged so that an unbreakable unity 
of purpose confronts its enemies. 

The Right is rich. It is well-disci- 
plined. It does not shrink from either 
illegality or repression. It will take ad- 
vantage of every weakness in its op- 
ponents’ armor. I hope the Left will 
remember that the consolidation of 
their victory does not concern Spain 
alone. The elections were a triumph 
for the anti-Fascist forces of Europe. 
To guarantee that it endures is to give 
new hope to civilization in the dark- 
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est hour it has known for many years. 

The Left has the men to do it. 
Sefior Azafia, their leader, is the out- 
standing figure of the new Spain. We 
should call him a Left-wing Liberal in 
England. His great asset is character. 
He has courage, energy, determina- 
tion. He relies not upon ingenious 
maneuver but on driving a straight 
path to his goal. In his previous tenure 
of office he showed an awareness of 
the central issues that was impressive; 
he dominated Spain in those years. 

Sefior Caballero is the outstanding 
trade union leader. In the last ten 
years he has moved rapidly to the 
Left. In personality there is some- 
thing akin to Ernest Bevin about him. 
He is aggressive, dominating, in- 
sistent. He never stops fighting. There 
is, too, a certain relentlessness about 
him which has been sharpened by the 
grim experience of these last years. 
His treatment by the Robles régime 
has given him a special hold upon 
trade union opinion. Now his task is to 
build its emotions into a coherent 
ideology. 

Intellectually, Don Fernando de 
los Rios towers above his colleagues. 
It is not yet certain that he has been 
reélected to the Cortes, as his op- 
ponents made a dead-set against him 
in Granada. This gentle professor is 
one of the noblest intellectuals in 
Europe. There is something of the 
moral beauty of Gilbert Murray in 
him, but with a deeper fighting qual- 
ity. He was a great Minister of Educa- 
tion in the last Azaia Government, 
and as Foreign Secretary he gave new 
life to the position of Spain in the 
League. A Left Socialist, he is hated 
especially by the Right, which cannot 
forgive him, granted his distinguished 
forbears, for having thrown in his lot 
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with the working class; and the cleri- 
cals hate him because he has always 
fought their power over the education 
of Spain. 

I think he will have as much in- 
fluence as anyone in keeping the forces 
of the Left together; for none knows 
better than he that the breakdown of 
the present union means something 
like Fascism on the Hitler model. Don 
Fernando is one of the little group of 
Spanish intellectuals who have kept 
alive there the noblest traditions of 
European free thought. 

Prieto, no doubt, will return at once 
from his exile in Paris; and Sefior 
Companys will go from behind the 
prison walls to preside over the 
autonomous government of Catalonia. 

Both of them are men of sterling 
quality who have learned much in 
these last years of what it means in a 
brief period to transform a State 
which, morally and intellectually, still 
largely lived in the mental climate of 
the seventeenth century into a twen- 
tieth century society. 


II 


It is, I think, unlikely that any of 
the leaders now will under-rate the 
difficulties of their task. Their knowl- 
edge of the reaction will have taught 
them that, hard as is the ascent to 
power, its maintenance is a still more 
difficult business. 

They have to control followers of 
fiercely varying shades of opinion— 
Bakunin anarchists in Barcelona and 
Saragossa, ardent Syndicalists in the 
Asturias, passionate devotees of Mos- 
cow in many of the big cities, peasants 
with the mentality of those French 
agrarians who broke the yoke of 
feudalism in 1789. 
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All the drive and energy of Azajfia 
and Caballero, all the delicate tact of 
Don Fernando will be needed to move 
all these forces on a united front. 

The chance is real. For the victory 
has meant that the common man, in 
the face of unprecedented effort from 
the Right, has determined that the 
Left be given the chance to build upon 
the foundations of that creative pas- 
sion which made the Revolution five 
years ago. 

It is an immense responsibility for 
the simple reason that it is the last 
chance of constitutionalism in Spain. 
It has to be pursued without revenge, 
for that would drive the Right to des- 
peration. But it has also to be pursued 
without weakness, since there are 
forces in Spain, especially in the al- 
liance between big business and the 
Church, ready to seize upon the first 
signs that the grip of the new régime 
falters. 

The Right is likely to be a powerful 
opposition in the Cortes, that can be 
restrained only as the united Left 
maintains its integrity unimpaired. If 
there is once a schism within its 
boundaries, the prospects of reaction 
will become bright once more. 

Every Socialist, I think, should 
therefore seek for Spain the sense that 
the next four years are above all a 
breathing space within which to 
strengthen the progressive forces, to 
translate their purposes into the minds 
and hearts of the people unshakably. 

Spain, in the long run, needs Social- 
ism as Europe needs Socialism. But in 
the next immediate years the essential 
task is for Spanish Socialists to make 
their principles emerge as the logical 
next stage on a road travel down 
which must be more devious and in- 
direct than they can easily like. 
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They must remember, as they col- 
laborate, for how much they stand 
trustees. It is not often in history that 
the makers of a new world are given 
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the opportunity peacefully to build 
its foundations. Let them make these 
secure before they settle the design of 
the superstructure. 


II. THE ARGENTINE RECOVERS 


By C, HitteKamps 


Translated from the Yournal de Genéve, Geneva Liberal Daily 


Newcomers from Europe who 
would like to get an idea of the politi- 
cal situation in the Argentine by 
reading the papers might find them- 
selves believing that the country is 
on the eve of a revolution. Political 
scandals are the order of the day; the 
tranquillity which General Justo’s sei- 
zure of power, two years ago, seemed 
to have achieved appears now to be 
endangered; the opposition, hardly 
alive only a short time ago, is begin- 
ning to lift its head; everywhere one 
hears criticisms and complaints. Mr. 
de la Torre, one of the most redoubt- 
able democrats of the opposition, has 
just brought into the open the ‘meat 
scandal,’ in which the Government is 
implicated since the refrigerating in- 
dustry has not paid its taxes in full. The 
discussions in Parliament on this sub- 
ject have exasperated passions and 
even brought guns into play. The pro- 
vincial elections of Buenos Aires and 
Cordoba have been accompanied by 
violence and bloodshed. 

Since the death of the ex-president, 
Irigoyen, the opposition has been led 
by Dr. Aldear, who had previously 
deserted its ranks. It is reinforced by 
the Radicals and the Socialists, both 
of them especially powerful at Buenos 
Aires. Its main accusation against 
the Government is that it falsified the 
elections. At Cordoba, where twenty- 


eight radicals went armed to supervise 
the ballot, there was a violent clash 
with the police in which one radical 
and seven policemen were killed. Both 
parties claimed to have been attacked. 

The political thermometer seems to 
indicate fever. 

Nevertheless, the revolution has not 
yet come, although the Government 
has perhaps become a minority one. 
But the decisive factor in the Argen- 
tine, as in the rest of South America, 
remains the army. Now the Argentine 
army is powerful and loyal. Its leaders 
believe that the Radicals, with their 
deplorable economic theories, must be 
held back for at least five more years. 
After all, the army did not evict Iri- 
goyen’s Radicals to reinstall those of 
Aldear. It is afraid that the Radicals 
will bring back the financial crisis of 
1929-30. (It is an open secret that 
many Radicals of note were politically 
ruined at that time.) 

But what is the reason for this grow- 
ing opposition in the country? The 
accusations directed at the Justo 
government are not easy to under- 
stand. It cannot be denied that the 
Justo régime, which succeeded legally 
General Uriburu’s revolution, has 
saved the country from a financial 
catastrophe. The Argentine owes its 
safety above all to the energetic meas- 
ures taken by the Minister of Finance, 
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Mr. Pinedo, nicknamed ‘the Salazar 
of the Argentine,’ an ex-Socialist, 
whose decrees were hard but necessary 
in this emergency. 

He has introduced direct taxation, 
hitherto unknown, and increased the 
land, inheritance, and consumer’s 
taxes. At the end of 1933 the Govern- 
ment resorted to devaluation and 
then to strict currency control. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Pinedo proved 
his great abilities in financial manipu- 
lations. The State buys up foreign 
currency from the exporters. It fixes 
for it an artificial market value of 15 
pesos a pound. This currency is then 
resold to the importers at a price 
twelve to fifteen per cent higher. The 
whole transaction is carried out by the 
Central Bank, which was founded in 
1935. In this way the importers receive 
only the currency coming from coun- 
tries which buy the Argentine mer- 
chandise, and so the exchange balance 
is assured. The importers from coun- 
tries which do not use this means of 
exchange find themselves compelled 
to buy the currency on the world 
market, where prices are considerably 
higher. 

By these means the State proposed 
to fix the price of cereals. It owes its 
success principally to the drought 
which paralyzed North American ex- 
ports and put a premium on Argentine 
wheat. Buenos Aires for this reason 
hardly needed to help the operations 
along: it was able to save the equaliza- 
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tion fund which the Government pro- 
vided for the purpose, and used it in- 
stead for the construction of granaries 
which are very useful in releasing the 
farmers from too great a dependence 
upon cereal production. 

Intelligent measures and a little 
luck have served to set the Argentine 
on the road to economic recovery, the 
symptoms of which are fairly bursting 
on our sight. After the drought of 
1934, this year’s European arma- 
ments—Italian and English in partic- 
ular—are creating a market for Argen- 
tine leather, wool, and cotton. The 
development of exports makes it pos- 
sible to resume the payment of foreign 
debts. Prices of the principal agricul- 
tural products are rising. The only ex- 
ception is the price of meat, the rise 
of which is of paramount importance 
(perhaps because they hope to sell it 
eventually to Italy). 

Only corn production is lagging, 
and this alone would not justify the 
existing opposition to the Govern- 
ment. But political discontent need 
not necessarily have economic causes. 
Governments in Latin America wear 
out faster than anywhere else. This is 
the trouble with General Justo in the 
Argentine, with Mr. Vargas in Brazil. 
But Justo will remain in power: 
there is no doubt about it. He has an 
excellent Minister of Finance, a no 
less skillful Minister of War, and a 
devoted army. These things are what 
really count the most. 
















































FrencuH LITERATURE TODAY 


WRITING in the Listener, the 
weekly organ of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, Mr. Denis Saurat, who 
is Professor of French Language and 
Literature at the University of Lon- 
don, describes the present state of 
literature in France:— 


Literature seems to be in a slack period 
everywhere. England is not supposed to 
be my province here; and a Frenchman 
has to be polite. Germany is obviously off 
the literary values; the news we get from 
Russia is not reassuring. Neither Spain nor 
Italy surprises us frequently or much, 
America? 

As for France—France has had a great 
literary period of which the central figure 
was Proust. Many people, after adoring 
Proust without reading him, now consider 
him settled and are quietly forgetting him 
or occasionally make a casual and con- 
temptuous reference to him. But Proust 
stands now safe, with Balzac, and the 
very first among the great ones. 

In his time were a few more great ones; 
not so great, but true Marshals to this 
Napoleon. Their work seems now mostly 
to be over. Paul Valéry is greater than 
Mallarmé. Alain is far superior to, say, 
Sainte-Beuve (there is no connection, and 
I am not distributing prizes, but trying to 
give a rough idea of sizes). Supervielle 
will wear as well as Théophile Gautier, for 
instance; and so on. Gide and Claudel, 
for neither of whom do I feel so very 
much reverence, are placed by many in 
the front rank. But so far as we can see 
that generation is not being replaced 
by anything of that rank at all. I remem- 
ber the excitement of the year 1910, when 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise was being 
founded and the air was teeming with fu- 
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ture masterpieces. The young men of 
today have no such feelings. 

Several things have happened since 
about 1930. First we became more or less 
satiated with Proust and Valéry and all 
they stood for. Malraux, Chamson, Giono, 
the later Montherlant (of the Cé/ibataires) 
are on a totally different tack. But we 
cannot tell yet whether they will make 
good. Then the economic crisis changed 
the literary market: literature had been a 
commodity that paid; it became a com- 
modity that does not pay. The political 
crisis overshadowed everything. Proust 
and Valéry had no politics. Malraux is 
an ardent communist; Chamson a violent 
radical; Montherlant has changed his 
opinions, I gather; Jean Richard Bloch is 
far to the Left; our own gentle and amiable 
André Maurois is violently insulted both 
by those who think he is a radical and 
those who think he is a bourgeois; and so 
on. Jules Romains is freely accused of 
political ambitions. But in this new world 
after 1930, Hitler, the Common Front, the 
Bank of France are subjects which put 
at a disadvantage all literary values. The 
Briand-Austen Chamberlain-Stresemann 
period was much more favorable. And 
the public no longer buys books. 

Paris is a tangle of literary intrigues of 
which the aim is, naturally enough, the 
making of reputations and of money. 
There is little wrong in this, as literary 
men have always been after the legitimate 
rewards of their trade. But the reputation 
and the money are not made on literary 
values, as they were, say, in the time of 
Lamartine and Hugo, or, in a totally dif- 
ferent world, in the time of Corneille 
or in that of Pope, or even in the beginning 
of this century. Roughly speaking, the 
credit went to merit, for a discerning 
public chose, on the whole, what was best. 
Now the discerning public is much too 
limited in numbers. The sales are with a 
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huge mass of uneducated readers who fol- 
low mass movements; and the mass move- 
ments are engineered by parties. I do not 
think that the number of the real con- 
noisseurs has diminished; on the contrary, 
I believe it has substantially increased, 
in France as in England. But they have 
been swamped by multitudes of the uned- 
ucated who have been taught to read. 
Every good writer is tempted to become 
a bad writer in order to raise his sales to 
50,000. And many bad writers nat- 
urally flourish. 

France is disastrously divided into 
Right and Left. Right is Catholic and 
capitalist—conservative; Left is radical, 
Socialist, Communist and anti-religious. 
The bourgeoisie buys books; the Left does 
not buy books. The Right rules over the 
really best-selling big reviews, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the Revue de Paris and 
over most of the literary weeklies. The 
critics, in order to earn a living, have to 
write under orders. The worst is that these 
orders do not even need to be given them, 
as the critics are only too eager to an- 
ticipate them: otherwise they are turned 
out of their places. And since, besides, 
the critics are mostly novelists who have 
to criticize each other’s novels and can re- 
taliate on each other’s sales, and since 
the publishers finance most of the review- 
ing, what is to be done? Literary criticism 
has practically ceased to exist. The 
Nouvelle Reoue Francaise, which has a 
great tradition and is still partly upheld 
by the splendidly independent spirit of 
such people as Gide and Schlumberger, is 
yet a battlefield of contrary tendencies. 
It puts up a brave fight and publishes 
Catholic as well as Communist writers; 
but thus it only reflects the surrounding 
chaos, and what else can it do? 

I would like, with due apologies, to 
mention my own case—which was taken 
as typical by the Chicago Tribune on just 
this theme. I published last year a History 
of Religions in French. It was very widely 
reviewed. Not one per cent of the articles 
dealt with either its value as scholarship 
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or its literary value. (It was more a literary 
than a scholarly attempt.) Like well- 
drilled troops, all the newspapers of 
the Right condemned the book because 
it was not a Catholic book; and all the 
newspapers of the Left condemned it 
because it was not an anti-religious book. 
A better illustration of the state of things 
in France can hardly be found. Charitable 
readers may be pleased to know that the 
French public took no notice of what the 
critics said and bought the book well. 
So my censure of the critics cannot be at- 
tributed to disgruntlement. 

For, naturally enough, another feature 
of the situation is that the cultured public 
has ceased to take any notice of what the 
critics say. Probably the worst fact of all 
is that the critics themselves have ceased 
to believe what they say. The literary 
values have been swamped in political 
stunts in which religion itself is used to 
cover party publicity. 

Of course, really, all that is of no im- 
portance. What is actually the matter with 
literature, in France as everywhere else, 
is that at the moment there are no great 
predominant personalities; no geniuses, 
if you like the word. Therefore business 
reigns. But there is no reason to despair 
of the future; genius, when it appears, 
mostly comes into its own, as Proust and 
D. H. Lawrence have proved; but we can- 
not have geniuses all the time. Meanwhile 
we can always comfort our minds with 
the masterpieces of the past, which, in any 
case, we never study sufficiently. The 
present excitement in France over Kierke- 
gaard, who died in 1855, is a good exam- 
ple; and since the excitement seems likely 
to extend to England, as proved by E. L. 
Allen’s book (Kierkegaard: His Life and 
Thought. By E. L. Allen. London: Stan- 
ley Nott. 1936.), and also to change the 
reader’s thoughts from an unpleasant to a 
pleasant subject, I shall end by quoting 
a passage from Jean Wahl’s excellent 
article in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
of April, 1932. Kierkegaard does duty 
instead of a great French writer now 
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missing. And Jean Wahl proves that 
some serious critics, after all, do still 
exist in France:— 

‘L’angoisse est liée a l'esprit. Moins il y 
a d esprit, moins il y a d’angoisse. L’ esprit 
cest en effet la force ennemtie qui vient 
troubler le repos du corps et l’innocence 
de lame et leur calme union. L’esprit 
éprouve de l’angoisse devant lui-méme. Il 
S'exprime d’abord comme angotsse. 

‘En réalité Pangoisse est partout chez 
homme; elle est dans le paganisme, devant 
Vambiguité des oracles, devant celle du 
destin; et d'une fagon générale, la beauté 
grecque est profondément, inexplicablement 
souffrante. On dirait qu’elle est angoissée 
devant l’absence d’angoisse. 

‘Plus homme est élevé, plus il est an- 
goissé. Au Mont des Oliviers, Dieu dans 
Pangoisse se sent délaissé de Dieu, et de- 
mande a Fudas de faire vite. Et Fésus Christ 
sera en agonie jusqu’a la fin du monde. 

“Mais de méme qu’il y a une angoisse 
devant le mal, il y a une angoisse devant le 
bien, et nous sommes ici dans la sphére du 
démoniaque diabolique. Or, il y a un tel 
démoniaque dans chaque homme, aussi 
strement que chaque homme est pécheur. 
Ce n'est plus la possibilité de la nécessité, 
c’est-a-dire le mal, qui est angoisse, c'est 
le bien, la possibilité méme de la liberté. 

‘Se plagant dans la lignée de Boebme et 
de Blake, devancant Rimbaud, Dostoievski 
et Nietzsche—Kierkegaard écrit: ““Le do- 
maine du démoniaque aurait besoin d’étre 
éclairci.”” 


SHAKESPEARE UNDER HITLER 


A VIOLENT controversy over Shake- 
speare has arisen in Germany. It was 
started by a certain Hans Rothe, who has 
been trying for many years to replace the 
‘classic’ and almost sacred Schlegel-Tieck 
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translations by his own, which attempt to 
present Shakespeare in a modernized ver- 
sion. The Schlegel-Tieck translations 
have been the most successful among the 
scores of Shakespeare translations of the 
last one hundred and fifty years. Rothe 
claims that these romantic translations 
have now lost their popularity, and he 
has been trying for some ten years to put 
over his own version of Shakespeare, 
which, he maintains, is better adapted to 
the present-day mind, as well as to the 


-modern stage. He attempts to present the 


genuine Shakespeare, freed from all the 
dross of inferior co-authors. His theory on 
this latter point is based largely on the so- 
called ‘sound-analysis’ of Professor Ed- 
uard Sievers, who has devised a method 
of analyzing the sound and has found that 
each writer’s diction is just as unique as a 
fingerprint, thus rendering it possible to 
distinguish the styles of one writer from 
another. Rothe is supported by the Ger- 
man producers, who to a large extent 
play his versions (although they have to 
pay royalties for them, while the old ver- 
sions, of course, are free of charge). He is 
strongly opposed by philologists, acad- 
emicians and a large number of critics 
who charge that his German is slangy and 
his methods semi-scientific. 

One might have thought that on so 
eminently unpolitical a subject as this, a 
little honest difference of opinion could be 
tolerated even in the Third Reich. But ap- 
parently not. Recently Dr. Goebbels, 
Minister of Propaganda and Public En- 
lightenment, announced that he was 
about to appoint a committee of experts 
to decide once and for all which transla- 
tions should be sanctioned. After the deci- 
sion has been rendered it will presumably 
be unlawful to use the translations which 
lose out. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY IN BRITISH 
Eves 


‘The former editor of the London 
News Chronicle, Mr. Aylmer Vallance, 
visited the United States recently, 
speaking to audiences of various sorts, 
and observing the political and social 
scene. Upon his return to England he 
contributed the following impressions 
to the New Statesman and Nation:— 

The European student of affairs who 
visits the United States in this ‘election 
year’ phase of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration may be pardoned if he sails 
for Europe a sadly disillusioned man. That 
is, supposing him to be a Socialist, or one 
who pins his faith in a League of Nations’ 
system reinforced by American adhesion. 
For in that case, between gang-plank and 
gang-plank, he will have sought evidence. 
that America desires constructively to 
establish at home a saner, juster economic 
order, and abroad to play in international 
politics a fuller, more responsible réle. He 
will have sought, but not found. 

Twice in the past twenty years the 
mass-emotion of the least logically-minded 
nation on earth has been stirred and di- 
rected to idealistic ends by leaders who 
were, in one case, an inadequately in- 
formed visionary and, in the other, a 
partially sincere sentimentalist. President 
Wilson spellbound the American people 
in a period of fine-phrased emotionalism, 
and led them to think temporarily in 
terms of world order and justice. The bill 
for idealism—shed American blood, clam- 
orous veterans, war debts unpaid—was 
heavy. Wilson died, defeated and un- 
mourned; Kellogg framed Pacts; kindly, 
stupid Stimson courted Sir John Simon’s 
acidulated snubs over /’affaire japonaise. 
The American man-in-the-street reculti- 
vated indifferentism; he ‘had had some’ in 


the sphere of foreign affairs; the domestic 
‘ticker-boom’ of the late twenties was 
good enough for him. 

And then came crash and panic. In that 
chaos of closed banks, nation-wide un- 
employment and the vast disarray of 
capitalism ‘in a jam,’ Franklin D. Roose- 
velt imposed himself momentarily on the 
imagination of America as ‘the man who 
knew a remedy.’ Manned by ‘experts,’ 
brain-trust at the helm, the ship of state 
was set on a course whose land-fall was to 
be ‘controlled’ capitalism, justice for the 
under-dog, reasonable prosperity for all. 
But today—half the crew marooned, the 
compass lost overboard, the ship swings 
idly, becalmed. Only the captain, who 
never really believed in any attainable 
harbor, continues to smile indomitably on. 

What has happened? Let Russian Ned, 
sometime hand on a Volga barge, now 
American elector on ‘relief’ work pay-roll, 
who conversed with the writer on a hurri- 
cane-wrecked strip of coral beach midway 
between Miami and Key West, supply in 
part the answer: ‘One buck sixty a day. 
Dat’s lousy. Can’t do more dan youst 
keep body and soul togedder. Now if dey 
wanted to give us peoples a break, why 
not give us youst one hundred dollars? 
Den I start hot-dog wagon near Miami. 
Make fortune—one year, two year, sure.’ 

Significant, this comment, not merely 
of the traditionally ‘solid South’s’ in- 
gratitude for WPA benefits received; it is 
symptomatic of the whole American na- 
tion’s attitude towards fate and the future. 
That field-marshal’s baton in the private 
soldier’s knapsack; that imperishable 
hope, which keeps civil peace in the prole- 
tarian hovels of Pittsburgh and Baltimore; 
that great ‘if:’ if only ‘a break’ be vouch- 
safed by luck, Packard cars, Park Avenue 
apartments, all the carefree enjoyments of 
successful materialism are within a man’s 


grasp. 
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It is a ‘100 per cent American’ attitude 
of mind which has done more than any- 
thing else to smash Roosevelt’s electoral 
prospects and drive America, in reverse 
gear, towards self-centered isolationism. 
New York City—Europe’s westernmost 
metropolis—is not America; Wall Street’s 
perfervid animosity against the New Deal- 
ers would of itself cut little electoral ice; 
the ‘Save the Constitution’ Liberty 
League—officered by hard-shell corpora- 
tion lawyers and financed by the du Pont 
armament interests—would be a ‘flop,’ 
were it not that the philosophy of individ- 
ualism in its crudest, early Victorian form 
still hypnotizes the soul of America. The 
dark days of the depression have been 
firmly put out of mind, though they may 
still linger in the subconscious as a sub- 
merged complex. ‘Get under’ is once 
again no longer a terror, because ‘get on’ 
is, to all seeming, a realizable hope. 

The Republican Party—James (Judas) 
Warburg, Roosevelt’s former confidant 
and white-headed boy, now the Adminis- 
tration’s ablest and most devastating 
critic, directing the political Broadway 
rhapsody—has been quick to ‘cash in’ on 
the recovery. Is the building industry re- 
viving, and are real estate values on the 
upturn from Boston to San Diego? Are 
Manhattan’s ‘Nite Clubs’ (ang/ice supper 
bars) turning customers away? Do nickels 
and dimes flow with increasing ‘velocity 
of circulation’ into the eleven hundred 
‘fruit’ machines on which Huey Long and 
his successors have based their political 
tyranny over New Orleans? The credit 
accrues, so the predominant voices of press 
and broadcast have it, to the G.O.P.’s in- 
nate virtues, those forces of rugged in- 
dividualism which have built skyscraper 
towers, hired royal suites on transatlantic 
liners, persuaded Chicago’s quiet, decent 
wage-earners that the meanest racketeer- 
ing gangster in Cicero is a hero contra 
mundum. 


THE cold, uncomfortable truth is that 
America today is engrossed by calcula- 
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tions appertaining to the ambience of 
Monroe thought. Recovery—and it is 
real, if yet only nascent—is talked and 
charted, not in a world sense, but in terms 
of a continent (very nearly self-contained) 
which stretches from Hudson’s Bay to 
Terra del Fuego. And in that preoccupa- 
tion with domestic chances—Uncle Sam’s 
1936 economic Sinn Fein—interest in the 
European imbroglio is faint, remote and 
academic. 

Could it be otherwise? Always must 
one reflect that in the judgment of the 
most liberal-minded, enlightened Ameri- 
cans the refusal of the United States to be- 
come a member of the League was an act 
not merely of prudence but of high think- 
ing. The League system, viewed across 
three thousand miles of storm-vexed sea, 
appears (even to the cosmopolitan eyes of 
New York) to be an integral part of the 
Versailles Treaty mechanism—a political 
device whereby the ‘Haves,’ England and 
France, intend to buttress against the 
‘Have Nots’ the advantages gained by 
arms in no matter how many centuries. 
In that arena of blood and sand the Ameri- 
can people decline today to play any per- 
sonal part; they do not want even to throw 
their hats into the ring. 

There are, of course, the phil-European 
cliques, derivative from America’s queer 
racial snobbery, at whose weekly dinners 
the itinerant Englishman is impressed to 
speak, and whose first toast is “His Maj- 
esty.’ But this is an absurd, unreal veneer 
on the solid wood of American life. The 
real America today is profoundly suspi- 
cious of European statesmanship, deeply 
resolved not to be embroiled in the next 
war, whose outbreak within a decade is 
accepted as inevitable. 

For one brief moment only, last au- 
tumn, did America begin to wonder if, 
after all, there might not be something in 
the ‘collective system.’ Though the cynics 
whispered ‘electioneering for the Peace 
Ballot vote,’ public opinion in the States 
was undeniably impressed by the stand 
taken at Geneva by Britain in defense of 
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the principles of the Covenant, and partic- 
ularly by Sir Samuel Hoare’s hint that the 
machinery of the League might be used, 
not merely to stereotype the status quo, 
but to remodel ‘access’ to colonial posses- 
sions. For some weeks America was in- 
clined to modify its original belief that 
England cared less for the integrity of 
Ethiopia than for the preservation at all 
costs of the All-Red Route to India. But 
the mood was short-lived; the shock 
created in America by the Hoare-Laval 
peace plan was profound; every suspicion 
of Franco-British sincerity was revived in 
accentuated form. America once more 
turned away in revulsion from a Europe 
whose statesmen, it seemed, could never 
get away from the old, fatal game of 
“power politics.’ 

It is idle to hope that this final disillu- 
sionment of America can be readily dis- 
pelled. Unfortunate in the possession of 
an Ambassador who has got himself badly 
on the wrong side of the press, England is 
definitely ma/ vu in American eyes at this 
critical juncture of world affairs. The oil 
embargo is regarded with suspicion as a 
device whereby the United States could be 
dragged in to pull the League chestnuts 
out of the fire. Public opinion is visibly 
stiffening against any ‘neutrality’ legisla- 
tion which would give the Executive dis- 
cretionary power to weight the scales 
against a League-condemned aggressor. 
Whatever views of international morality 
may be entertained in the White House, 
the prevailing mood today in New York 
bar, Ohio small town store, Louisiana 
roadhouse—wherever ‘100 per cent Amer- 
ica’ meets to talk—is: ‘Count Europe out; 
ourselves alone.’ 


THE IMPASSIONED PREACHER OF 
Roya Oak 


An AMERICAN correspondent of 
the Corriere della Sera, Milan Fascist 
daily, has sent back to his paper the 
following enthusiastic account of Father 
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Coughlin, the ‘impassioned preacher 
of Royal Oak’:— 


When Father Coughlin speaks over the 
radio all America listens. The banker 
in Wall Street drops his talk about busi- 
ness and listens. The farmer, lost in the far 
reaches of the West, interrupts his after- 
noon nap and listens. The young men in 
the gymnasiums; the sick in the hospitals; 
the frequenters of elegant circles; and the 
crowds of workers from the small subur- 
ban places—all listen. Blacks and whites, 
Catholics and Protestants, millionaires 
and unemployed listen, but especially 
those millions of individuals who belong to 
the petite bourgeoisie of the country, which 
forms the backbone of present-day Amer- 
ica and to which the preacher of Royal 
Oak addresses himself, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon every Sunday, as to his most 
faithful followers. 

Nine years ago, when Father Coughlin 
began to deliver his first sermons over the 
radio, his name was completely unknown, 
the sanctuary of the Little Flower was a 
tiny country church attended by scarcely 
fifty people, and the words of his sermons, 
broadcast by a small radio station in De- 
troit, were heard by no more than a few 
thousand radio fans. Today Father Cough- 
lin is the most popular man in the United 
States. The Sanctuary has become the 
goal of enormous pilgrimages; the radio 
network used for the broadcasts includes 
thirty-five stations covering the whole 
nation; and the army of listeners, for the 
most part organized into an association 
which has taken the name of ‘National 
Union for Social Justice,’ is coming to be a 
political force capable of disturbing seri- 
ously, if not of upsetting completely, the 
old balance of the traditional parties. 

Indeed, to say merely that Father 
Coughlin is the most widely heard speaker 
in America is to say too little, because the 
preacher of Royal Oak, until a few years 
ago the modest priest of a still more 
modest country parish, has now become 
the authoritative head of a vast social, 
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economic and moral movement which, 
translated into terms of political action 
and focused on the definite carrying out 
of its program, might someday undertake 
the task of renovating the ruling circles 
and the administrative organizations of 
the United States—a renovation which is 
today one of the most insistent aspirations 
of the American people. 

Bundled up in an ample cloak and wear- 
ing a gray felt hat pulled down over his 
eyes, Father Coughlin continues to be for 
all the parishioners of Royal Oak a good 
country priest ready to hurry wherever 
his sacred duty calls him. But in his voice 
there vibrates an energy, secure and 
serene, which dominates and conquers. It 
is thanks to this energy that he has been 
able to broaden the spiritual confines of 
his parish from one shore of the United 
States to the other, and that his flock has 
been transformed into a disciplined and 
faithful army. 

‘We shall continue to struggle with all 
our powers,’ he told me, ‘against the 
aberrations of a voracious capitalism, 
against the menace of a disintegrating and 
oppressive Communism, and for the 
triumph of the Christian principles of 
social justice.’ 

Then he turned to the subject of the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict and the League 
sanctions. 

‘As an American, and in the interests of 
the American people, I shall not weaken 
in my fight against the political force 
which in this country is seeking to drag 
America with the tow-lines of English 
banking capitalism or Russian Commu- 
nism against the Italy of Benito Mussolini 
in order to increase the sanctions, which 
are so much the more iniquitous and 
ignoble because they have been under- 
taken to damage a great and civilized na- 
tion. The sanctions will not overthrow 
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Italy. They are the result of a plot which 
has been slowly woven with the active 
support of international Masonry, the ex- 
ponents of high finance, and of Commu- 
nism, all allied at Geneva to defeat Fascism. 
Now, since Masonry, high finance, and 
Communism are also our enemies, as 
Americans and Catholics we shall not 
abandon the struggle until the conspiracy 
has been completely frustrated.’ 


HomMaAGE A PHILADELPHIE 


HERE is another fragment from 
Pierre Girard’s impressions of Amer- 
ica, which have been appearing in the 
Fournal de Genéve:— 

Shall I love you someday, Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, where in the restaurant-bars 
Angels bring luscious roast-beef? I already 
love the murmuring of the wind as it 
blows around the churches, and, above 
all, the absence of mystery, which be- 
comes very mystery itself. And later, 
when I have explained America to my 
friends for long stretches, and no one 
thinks of asking me about it any more, I 
shall discover new reasons for love, and 
new melodies not heard before. 

The tiny street, with its similar houses, 
red brick, ‘guillotine’ windows framed 
with white stone—as one walks along its 
sidewalk, with its uneven flags, it ends by 
winning your heart. And one could spend 
his life following this street, which, under a 
thousand names and a thousand numbers, 
comes back again and again to offer itself, 
in the South as well as in the North. The 
garage and the church, the red and blue 
paint, and the gothic gray, the electric 
sign, and the convocation of the faithful, 
in gold on black—why should not all this 
form one of those memories which, sud- 
denly, their day having come, sigh, awake, 
and sing? 











Mr. Keynes SOLVES THE RIDDLE 


Tue GENERAL THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT, 
InTEREST AND Money. By F. M. 
Keynes. London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. 1936. 

(G. D. H. Cole in the New Statesman and Nation) 


NEMPLOYMENT is, in the view of 
most people, the disease that is threat- 
ening our present capitalist societies with 
destruction. There are, indeed, some who 
protest that unemployment is not an evil, 
but will be a positive good as soon as we 
consent to convert it into leisure and to 
distribute it aright among the whole peo- 
ple. And there are others who maintain 
that unemployment is not a disease, but 
only a symptom of something far more 
deeply wrong with the economic systems 
under which we live. But against the apos- 
tles of leisure commonsense urges that 
until most people are a good deal richer 
than today most of them will prefer more 
goods to more leisure if they are given the 
choice. And against those who regard un- 
employment as no more than a symptom 
it can fairly be argued that the distinction 
between symptom and disease is not so 
absolute as rhetoric can make it appear. 
At all events most statesmen and most 
economists profess to be in search of a cure 
for unemployment and to regard this quest 
as at any rate one of the most important 
economic ends. The trouble is that they 
differ profoundly about the methods that 
are calculated to secure their object. Of 
late years quite a chorus of voices—from 
the City, from the business world, and 
from the academic groves of Cambridge 
and London—has been assuring us that 
the abnormally high unemployment of 
post-War years is the consequence chiefly 
of the ‘rigidity’ of wages—that is, of the 
folly of workmen under Trade Union in- 
fluences in valuing their labor at higher 
rates than the market will bear. Let wages 
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fall till they coincide with the ‘marginal 
productivity’ of the last laborer, and all 
will be well. So we have been told, with so 
much punditory self-assurance that it has 
been quite difficult for the plain man, con- 
fronted with a series of unintelligible 
equations, not to begin thinking that it 
may perhaps be true. 

There have been, of course, other voices 
—Mr. J. A. Hobson’s, for example,— 
preaching a very different doctrine and 
telling us that ‘under-consumption’ is at 
the root of all our difficulties. What is 
wanted, on this showing, is more consum- 
ing power; for ultimately the entire vol- 
ume of economic activity is necessarily 
limited by consumption. Investment is 
useless unless there is a market for the 
consumers’ goods which it can be applied 
to making; for a// demand is, in the last 
resort, a demand for goods and services to 
be consumed. But these voices, in respect- 
able circles, have been drowned by the 
outraged clamor of the orthodox. ‘Under- 
consumption’ has remained a disreputable 
heresy; and of late, though Marx himself 
can be quoted on its side, Communist 
Marxists, such as Mr. John Strachey, have 
denounced it with hardly less gusto than 
they have directed against the more 
orthodox view—presumably because when 
they are dealing with capitalist or other 
non-Marxist economists they work on the 
principle of ‘the horrider, the better.’ 

But now there comes, from one who is 
no Socialist and is indisputably one of the 
world’s leading economists trained in the 
classical tradition, a book which with all 
the armory of the classical method pushes 
at one blow off their pedestals all the clas- 
sical deities from Ricardo to Wicksell, and 
all their attendant self-canonized sprites 
from Vienna and the London School, and 
puts in their vacant places not indeed 
Marx, but Mr. J. A. Hobson and the late 
Silvio Gesell. For Mr. J. M. Keynes, after 
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many uneasy years of wandering amid the 
classical abstractions—years whose stig- 
mata are still upon him—has discovered 
that after all, in the matters which practi- 
cally matter most, Ricardo and Vienna 
and London and Cambridge have all this 
time been talking nonsense, whereas 
Gesell and Hobson (and Malthus in his 
most maligned moments) have had hold 
of the right end of the stick. 

Mr. Keynes is evidently conscious of the 
supreme challenge which his new book of- 
fers to the entire economic practice of 
capitalism, and to the relevance and con- 
clusiveness of the fundamental economic 
theories put forward by most of his aca- 
demic colleagues. Otherwise, he would 
hardly have published at five shillings a 
book of nearly four hundred pages which 
most trained economists will find stiff 
reading and most other people at some 
points wholly beyond their comprehen- 
sion. By putting the book forward at such 
a price, Mr. Keynes is saying in effect: 
‘This is no ordinary book. It is a book that 
bas to be understood because it really 
matters. It marks an epoch in economic 
thought.’ And, in claiming this, Mr. 
Keynes is, without the smallest shadow of 
doubt, absolutely right. His new book is 
the most important theoretical economic 
writing since Marx’s Capital, or, if only 
classical economics is to be considered as 
comparable, since Ricardo’s Principles. 


IN THE challenge which Mr. Keynes has 
thrown down to his orthodox colleagues, 
there are, of course, many elements that 
are not new. Indeed, Mr. Keynes’s most 
signal service is that he has brought to- 
gether, codrdinated and rationalized many 
criticisms of orthodoxy which have hith- 
erto been ineffective because they have 
been disjointed and unrelated to any clear 
body of fundamental theory. There are 
many points at which Mr. Keynes’s al- 
ternative construction is open to chal- 
lenge. But it does give the critics of eco- 
nomic orthodoxy solid ground on which 
they can set their feet. 
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There is no space here for more than the 
briefest indication of Mr. Keynes’s argu- 
ments. His book is in form chiefly an at- 
tempt to determine the underlying condi- 
tions which in a capitalistically organized 
society determine the actual volume of 
unemployment. The classical economists, 
either explicitly or more often by implica- 
tion, have been accustomed to set out 
from the assumption of ‘full employment’ 
as normal, and to prove their general 
theories without regard to the possibility 
of variations in total employment, treat- 
ing the actual occurrence of unemploy- 
ment as a deviation from the normal, due 
to some exceptional factor such as mone- 
tary mismanagement or the rigidity of 
wages. Mr. Keynes himself, in his earlier 
writings, had not got far from this method, 
though his explanation was different, for 
he formerly traced unemployment largely 
to divergences between the ‘natural’ and 
the market rates of interest. But he has 
now seen that for the economic system as 
it is ‘full employment’ cannot be treated 
as normal, and that the problem is to de- 
vise an economic order which will secure 
‘equilibrium’ on a basis of ‘full employ- 
ment’ and not by preventing booms at the 
cost of making semi-depression perma- 
nent. 

Mr. Keynes now sees the factor which 
determines the total volume of employ- 
ment under capitalism as the maintenance 
of investment at an adequate level. This 
seems, at first sight, to put him sharply in 
opposition to the ‘under-consumption- 
ists;’ but actually it makes him their ally. 
For the will to invest depends, in Mr. 
Keynes’s phrase, on the ‘marginal effi- 
ciency of capital,’ which may be roughly 
translated as the marginal expectation of 
profit from investment over its entire life, 
as far as this is actually taken into ac- 
count by the investor. This expectation, 
however, depends absolutely on the de- 
mand for consumers’ goods; and accord- 
ingly the maintenance of investment at a 
satisfactory level depends on the main- 
tenance of consumption. 
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In orthodox theories, consumption and 
investment stand in an antithetical rela- 
tion. But Mr. Keynes is able to show the 
falsity of this view, except on the assump- 
tion that the available productive re- 
sources are being fully employed. More 
consumption, he shows, stimulates more 
investment, as well as more investment 
more consumption, up to the point at 
which full employment has been secured. 
In his earlier work, Mr. Keynes stressed 
the difference between ‘saving,’ which is 
mere abstinence from consumption, and 
investment, which is the positive use of the 
‘saving’ in the creation of capital. He 
now restates his doctrine, so as to em- 
phasize that, while from the collective 
standpoint ‘saving’ and ‘investment’ 
must be equal (for the only way of really 
saving is to invest), the processes of in- 
dividual saving and individual investment 
are wholly distinct. Accordingly the at- 
tempts of individuals to save can, from 
the social point of view, be rendered 
wholly abortive by the failure of entre- 
preneurs to borrow these savings and ap- 
ply them to real investment; and this 
failure, wherever it occurs, is bound to 
cause unemployment. 

Mr. Keynes believes that failure of this 
sort is an inherent defect of the present 
economic system, and that it can be cured 
only by public action, taking at least three 
related forms. He wants the State to con- 
trol the supply of money so as to secure its 
adequacy for maintaining full employ- 
ment; and this involves a repudiation of 
the gold standard, or of any fixed inter- 
national monetary standard, and also a 
decisive repudiation of all those econo- 
mists who wish to stabilize the supply of 
money. Secondly, he wants the State to 
control the rates of interest (mainly by ad- 
justing the supply of money) in order to 
keep these rates down to a point which 
will make investment worth while up to 
the level of ‘full employment.’ This in- 
volves a complete repudiation of the 
orthodox view that interest rates are self- 
adjusting to a ‘natural’ level. Thirdly, he 
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wants the State largely to take over, or at 
any rate control, the amount and direction 
of investment, with the object of main- 
taining full employment on the basis of a 
balanced economic development. 

These are Mr. Keynes’s most funda- 
mental points of advocacy. But perhaps 
most attention of all will be popularly 
focused on his views about wages. For he 
reduces to sheer absurdity the prevalent 
view that lower wages are a cure for un- 
employment. He begins by pointing out 
that this view rests on a fundamental con- 
fusion of thought between money wages 
and real wages. It assumes that, broadly, 
these can be spoken of together, and that 
if workmen could be persuaded to accept 
lower money wages, their real wages would 
fall. Actually, he points out, real wages 
have often risen when money wages have 
been reduced, and he offers reasons why 
this should be so. The reduction in money 
wages, unless it is expected to be soon re- 
versed, sets up an expectation of falling 
costs and prices, which positively dis- 
courages investment by reducing the 
‘marginal efficiency of capital.’ Thus in- 
stead of increasing employment, it re- 
duces it, even if it raises the real wages of 
those who remain in work. Mr. Keynes 
considers that the tendency of Trade 
Unions to keep up money wages in times 
of depression is positively good for the 
capitalist system and makes the depres- 
sion less severe than it would be if the 
workmen yielded to the blandishments of 
Professor Robbins and his like. 

There is in Mr. Keynes’s challenge an 
enormous amount more than it has been 
possible even to mention in this necessarily 
brief summary of his central argument. 
But enough has been said to show that the 
book is one which must, sooner or later, 
cause every orthodox text-book to be 
fundamentally rewritten. It is true that 
Mr. Keynes’s conclusion is not that we 
should destroy the system of ‘private 
enterprise,’ but only that we should drasti- 
cally refashion it. Mr. Keynes rejects 
complete Socialism, and looks forward to a 
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society in which private and collective 
enterprise will live together, but the 
rentier class will have practically dis- 
appeared—for the maintenance of full 
employment with the aid of investment 
kept up to the requisite point by State 
action will, he thinks, reduce the rate of 
interest almost to vanishing point. 

But this part of his argument is but 
briefly sketched in his closing chapter and 
is not a necessary deduction from his 
analysis. What he has done, triumphantly 
and conclusively, is to demonstrate the 
falsity even from a capitalist standpoint of 
the most cherished practical ‘morals’ of 
the orthodox economists and to construct 
an alternative theory of the working of 
capitalist enterprise so clearly nearer to 
the facts that it will be impossible for it to 
be ignored or set aside. 


[Mr. Keynes’s General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money bas been pub- 
lished in the United States by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company of New York. The 
price of the American edition is $2.00] 


LAW AND THE LEAGUE 


Tue Leacue or NaTIons AND THE RULE 
oF Law, 1918-1935. By Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern. London: Macmillan and Company. 
1936. 


(Gilbert Murray in the Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester) 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN, or, as we 

should now call him, Sir Alfred, writes 
with knowledge and authority. What is 
more, he writes with wit, vividness, and 
charm. He has succeeded in what to most 
people would seem the impossible task of 
writing not merely a valuable but a posi- 
tively exciting and almost thrilling book 
about the League of Nations. 

Of course he pays a price for these ad- 
vantages. That is inevitable. In the han- 
dling of his material he selects and rejects 
ruthlessly. In the expression of his con- 
clusions he seldom gives much considera- 
tion to opposing arguments; he has a taste 
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for paradox and for ‘chastising whom he 
loves.” One remembers the brilliant lec- 
tures he used to give at Geneva, criticizing 
day by day the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly on the day before, and how a member 
of the half-submissive and half-indignant 
audience which crowded to hear him once 
exclaimed that the League was nursing a 
serpent in its bosom. ‘Not a serpent,’ said 
his companion, ‘only a bee or a wasp 
whose stings will cure its rheumatism!’ 
Some of the harshest criticisms in his book 
are directed against General Smuts and 
Lord Cecil; he quotes with praise a highly 
sophistical attack on Geneva by Signor 
Grandi, and he applies the epithet ‘he- 
roic’ to Mr. MacDonald’s disarmament 
policy! 

His analysis of the Covenant is ex- 
tremely interesting. He finds in it five 
strands, one of them new, the other four 
derived from pre-War diplomacy but im- 
proved out of all recognition. First, a 
Concert of the Powers, not confined to the 
Great Powers, at which any nation whose 
interest is concerned must be present. 
Secondly, a ‘universalized Monroe Doc- 
trine,’ guaranteeing all members against 
external aggression. Thirdly, a vastly im- 
proved Hague Conference, with perma- 
nent organs for inquiry, mediation, ar- 
bitration, and judicial settlement of 
disputes. Fourthly, an extension of the 
idea of the universal postal union to cover 
all kinds of international ‘public utilities.’ 
Only the fifth is definitely a product of 
post-War thinking: ‘an agency for the 
mobilization of the hue and cry against 
war as a matter of universal concern and 
a crime against the world community.’ 

No less acute is Sir Alfred’s division of 
the League’s history into four phases—to 
which the reader may devoutly hope that 
a fifth will succeed. First, an embryonic 
condition up to 1920 in which—as psycho- 
analysts will be pleased to hear—irrepara- 
ble harm was done affecting the poor 
thing’s whole lifetime. The desertion of the 
United States; the retreat of Great Britain 
from its ‘hue-and-cry’ responsibilities 
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under articles 10 and 16; earlier still, the 
dropping from the Covenant of the pro- 
posed clauses for the ‘removal of economic 
barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions,’ for ‘equality 
of races and religions,’ and for the ‘pro- 
hibition of the private traffic in arma- 
ments.’ Perhaps these provisions could 
not have been carried even then, when 
minds were really on the move and nations 
ready to make sacrifices for peace; but one 
looks back at them in 1936 as a drowning 
man might look at the raft that he once 
rejected and which is now out of his reach. 

Next came a period of struggle and en- 
thusiasm, in which particularly the Secre- 
tariat found its strength and developed 
into a great international service under the 
guidance of such men as Sir Eric Drum- 
mond and Sir Arthur Salter for the League 
and M. Albert Thomas for the I.L.O. 
This period culminated in the Protocol of 
1924, a brave attempt to make the League 
into all that it was intended to be and all 
that various Governments, especially the 
British, were determined it should not be. 

Then came a period first of retreat and 
then of cautious and successful advance: 
the rejection of the Protocol and its re- 
placement by the Locarno treaties; the 
decision of Sir Austen Chamberlain as 
Foreign Secretary to attend the Council 
regularly and to make the League not a 
sort of idealist extra but a central part of 
the work of the Foreign Office; the co- 
operation, achieved just once and never 
again, of England, France and Germany 
under Chamberlain, Briand and Strese- 
mann; the entry of Germany into the 
League, the evacuation of the Rhineland 
five years before it was due, the gradual 
dropping of reparations, and the dawning 
hope of a European union. 

Then in the fourth stage came two 
great disasters, the death of Stresemann— 
the one man who could convince his 
countrymen that on grounds of pure Rea/- 
politik, with no Liberal or idealist non- 
sense, Germany’s interests demanded a 
policy of international coéperation—and 
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soon afterwards the world-wide economic 
blizzard. 

Two Englishmen struggled hard against 
the flood of reaction and narrow national- 
ism that now set in: William Graham and 
Arthur Henderson; but the tide was too 
strong. Instead of codperation there was 
xenophobia; instead of a growing freedom 
of trade a savage effort by every nation 
to build its own prosperity on the ruin of 
its neighbor; an intensification of eco- 
nomic distress which led to the triumph of 
the most dangerous elements in Japan, 
Germany and Italy and to bitter interna! 
struggles elsewhere; to war after war which 
the League failed to stop; and, lastly, to 
the disaster which dominates the whole of 
our present policies, the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference and the conse- 
quent rearmament of Germany. Sir Alfred 
treats the whole question of armaments as 
a matter of minor importance, but he will 
find few students of the subject to agree 
with him. 

There ends the fourth period in an 
atmosphere of defeat, reaction, and im- 
minent fear of war. Is that to be really the 
close of the story? Sir Alfred says more 
than once that there is no such thing as a 
‘League of Nations’ policy. Perhaps the 
truth is that there is such a thing, but it 
cannot exist in a world of economic na- 
tionalism and competitive armaments. 


[Sir Alfred Zimmern’s The League of 
Nations and the Rule of Law is to de pub- 
lished in the United States by The Mac- 
millan Company of New York. The price 
of the American edition is $4.50] 


Pre-War DiIPpLomacy 


Berore Tue War: Srupies 1n Dipto- 
macy. By G. P. Gooch. Volume I: The 
Grouping of the Powers. London: Long- 
mans and Company. 1936. 

(J. L. Hammond in the Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester) 
HERE can be few persons in Europe— 
there are certainly none in England— 
who have so thorough a knowledge as Dr. 
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.Gooch of the history of Europe in the 
anxious years that led up to the Great 
War. In the book published today he has 
chosen a most interesting method of mak- 
ing his knowledge at once useful and en- 
tertaining to his readers. In a series of 
vivid sketches he has taken five of the For- 
eign Ministers who were concerned in the 
high politics of the time and discusses the 
problems they had to face, the nature and 
importance of their contribution and 
their own qualities of character and in- 
tellect. In this way the reader can decide 
for himself a number of interesting ques- 
tions: how far, for example, public opinion 
was a force in the days of secret diplomacy, 
how far this or that politician succeeded 
either in his larger or his smaller aims and 
how far those aims promoted or damaged 
the general interests of Europe. 

Dr. Gooch uses for the most part docu- 
ments that reveal the inner history of 
events rather than public speeches, and 
this, of course, adds to the dramatic inter- 
est of his pages as well as to their value. 
His method has a further advantage. It 
enables the reader to look at different situ- 
ations in turn from different points of 
view, and it helps him to realize what a 
strong case each actor believed he could 
make for his own policy. The men studied 
in this volume are Lansdowne, Delcassé, 
Biilow, Izwolsky, Aehrenthal. A later 
volume will be devoted to Grey, Poincaré, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Sazonoff, and Berch- 
told. It is safe to say that the two volumes 
will form a commentary of incomparable 
importance on the history of the great 
game of chess that ended in the war. 


THE PokETs OF 1935 


Tue YeEaR’s Poetry. London: Bodley 
Head. 1935. 


(Siegfried Sassoon in the Spectator, London) 


N NEW YEAR’S DAY I went to see 
my Aunt Eudora. In spite of having 
been born on the day of the outbreak of 
the Crimean War, she was looking re- 
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markably well, and it soon became appar- 
ent that she was as vigorous and emphatic 
as ever in the expression of her opinions. 
Aunt Eudora is, among other things, a 
sound judge of poetry. Always a believer 
in keeping abreast of the times, she has 
watched many poetic fashions appear 
and pass away, while maintaining her 
own sturdily independent attitude to- 
ward them—an attitude based on a solid 
grounding in the best poetry from 
Chaucer onwards and sustained by the 
possession of what she calls ‘a nose like a 
hound for anything first-rate.’ 

On January 1, 1936, however, she 
wasn’t in the best of tempers. In her hand 
was a small book bound in orange- 
vermilion cloth, and what it contained 
had evidently distressed her. 

‘I can’t make head nor tail of the poetry 
of the year 1935!’ she exclaimed, almost 
angrily, though she is by nature a good- 
natured old lady. 

‘Whatever made you buy it?’ I asked. 

Her tenaciously retentive memory en- 
abled her to reply: ‘“It is unique as the 
anthology which, year by year, can give a 


really adequate idea of the poetry that is 


being written in our time.” That’s what 
one of those Radical weeklies said about 
the book, so I sent for it.’ 

As an afterthought she added: ‘It won’t 
be long before I’m in the next world 
and I want to have something new to 
tell dear Mr. William Morris when I get 
there!’ 

Aunt Eudora had, from her girlhood, 
been faithful to pre-Raphaelitism, which 
was, she maintained, ‘a Movement and 
not a Fashion, in spite of all those mawk- 
ish artistic females who went about 
swathed in garments of dim green arras, 
spouting Dante Rossetti’s poems. I always 
stuck up for Christina,’ she said, ‘and 
nobody denies now that she was the best 
of them.’ 

Suppressing a strong desire to keep her 
talking about the great Victorians—she 
had once been in a cab accident with 
Robert Browning, and George Meredith 
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had enphrased her as ‘handmaid to 
Creative Spirit on tip-toe’—I persuasively 
removed The Year’s Poetry from her lace- 
mittened old-ivory hand, passed her the 
filigreed smelling-salt bottle, and sug- 
gested that we should investigate the 
up-to-date volume in cerebral collabora- 
tion. 

“We'll just dodge about and see what 
we can make of it,’ I remarked. ‘The 
poets are arranged in order of age. The 
first dozen or so are either safely estab- 
lished or past praying for, so we'll leave 
them alone. But before we start, just 
repeat a few lines you’re fond of, so that 
we can begin by reminding ourselves what 
poetry used to be like before 1935.’ 


“They have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 

It is within my breast they sing, 

As I pass by. 

Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry; 
In me they sing. 


‘That’s by Mr. Meredith, and it’s good 
enough for an old stick like me.’ She 
spoke bluntly, but there had been a catch 
in her voice while she quoted. And I 
wondered to myself—and not for the first 
time either—whether any poetry matters 
except the poetry that springs direct 
from the heart. 

A little reluctantly, perhaps, I opened 
the book, and gave her the opening 
stanza of In the Square, by W. H. Auden. 


‘O for doors to be open and an invite with 
gilded edges 

To dine with Lord Lobcock and Count 
Asthma on the platinum benches, 

With the somersaults and fireworks, the 
roast and the smacking kisses .. . 

Cried the six cripples to the silent 

statue, 


The six beggared cripples.’ 


‘Good gracious, darling, how perfectly 
extraordinary! I don’t like it at all!’ 
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exclaimed Aunt Eudora, resorting to her 
smelling-salts. 

‘It does sound a bit odd,’ I admitted, 
adding, ‘A lot of people think highly of 
Auden, you know. The younger generation 
regard him as a very live wire indeed.’ 

‘I’m sure they’re right. He certainly 
gave me a shock. Try someone else now, 
dear.’ 

“Well, here’s one called Doctrinal Point 
by William Empson:— 


“The god approached dissolves into the air. 


Magnolias, for instance, when in bud, 

Are right in doing anything they can think 
Os 

Free by predestination in the blood, 

Saved by their own sap, shed for themselves, 

Their texture can impose their architecture; 

Their sapient matter is already informed.’ 


‘Stop!’ cried Aunt Eudora. ‘What sort 
of poetry is that?’ 

‘It’s metaphysical. And the more you 
know about things, the more you know 
what it means.’ 

“Metafiddlesticks! I never heard such 
flat lines in my life.’ 

Seeing that I’d failed again, I embarked 
on To a Chinese Girl, by Ronald Bottrall. 


“Your grapnel eyes dredging my body 
through 
Haul up the uncharted silt, efface 
The mud flats of impeding residue. 


Thus trenching you rive up my yesterdays: 
Exposed to sun, your eastern sun, not mine, 
Compromise shrivels in Confucian rays. 


Fitly proportioned pigments will combine 
In deeper values, but vague ampersands 
Choke the lacunae of our strict design.’ 


Again she checked me with a protesting 
hand. (The word ‘ampersands’ had 
puzzled her.) 

‘Really, Aunt Eudora, you must let me 
finish the poem. One shouldn’t judge these 
things by fragments.’ 

‘No, dear, I’d much rather hear what 
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the Chinese girl said to him. In my day 
that sort of stuff was called pretentious 
verbiage. It may be clever. If so, I’m 
stupid. Try reading the /ast stanza of a 
poem, please.’ 

With deepening dismay, I obliged her 
with the last lines of an Ode by R. E. 
Warner :— 


‘Twining of serpents! Halitosis of lions! 

be backward from the body. 

Be speed from the wind and lightness in the 
air, 

following no sandy path from Italy, 

but moth-soft, palpitating, where 

by wind’s plume silver splashed 

the untroubling negro water 

Shrives with the light, O whitely blushes.’ 


“What is the subject of the Ode?’ she 
enquired. Her eyes were closed, and she 
was beginning to look all her age. 

‘Well, it seems to be about the author 
returning to England from Egypt. . .’ 

No doubt it was extremely unfair to 
the anthology, but I simply hadn’t the 
heart to read Aunt Eudora any more 
extracts. It was obvious that she would 
never catch up with the poetry of 1935. 
So I asked her to recite me something old- 
fashioned again before I said good-bye. 
And, oddly enough, she repeated some 
early lines by Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
that great Victorian whose later and 
much more elaborate idiom has been ap- 
plauded and imitated by the present 
“younger generation’ of poets:— 


‘I have desired to go 
Where springs not fail, 
To fields where flies no sharp and sided bail 
And a few lilies blow. 


And I have asked to be 
Where storms not come, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea.’ 


How lovely it sounded! And how I 
wished that the young poets of 1935 
would try to express themselves less 
artificially! 
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WorbDs FROM A Hat 


A Survey or Surreatism. By David 
Gascoyne. London: Cobden-Sanderson. 


I935- 
(Edward Shanks in the Sunday Times, London) 


NORDAU, thou shouldst be living at 

this hour! For all I know (I must in- 
terject) that eminent thinker of the end of 
the nineteenth century, the author of 
Degeneration, may, indeed, be alive at this 
hour. But if he is, he is taking current 
manifestations in art and literature in a 
spirit of remarkable docility. It must be 
admitted, however, that even he would 
find it a little hard to know how to deal 
with some of them. He discovered echola- 
lia in Rossetti, Swinburne and Morris, and 
other of the stigmata of degeneracy in 
Wagner, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Huysmans, 
Verlaine and the rest. One cannot help 
wondering what he would have said about 
a movement the historian of which 
writes:— 

‘Salvador Dali, a Catalan, brought with 
him into surrealism an element until then 
almost unknown to it. His most important 
contribution to surrealist experiment is his 
paranoiac method of criticism . . .” 

It would probably make his position 
more difficult that the surrealists are 
rather inclined to refer for authority to 
Dr. Freud, who is surely in general estima- 
tion one of the successors of his own be- 
loved Lombroso. 

Lacking a Nordau, we must try to make 
our own appreciation of what is, at any 
rate, an artistic phenomenon of one sort 
or another. The dadaists and their suc- 
cessors, the surrealists, may be asses, but, 
if they are, they are systematic and per- 
sistent asses, with some force of character 
somewhere among them. They have pub- 
lished a number of books, reviews, and 
manifestoes, and they have moved an Eng- 
lish gentleman of apparent intelligence to 
write a study of their endeavors. The fu- 
ture historian of the intellectual life of our 
times will not be able to avoid mentioning 
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them, whatever he may say about them. 
So it is surely worth while to try to under- 
stand them now. For assistance in this di- 
rection we may be grateful to Mr. Gas- 
coyne. 

He begins his history of the movement 
with dadaism. The word ‘dada,’ meaning 
‘hobby-horse,’ was the first in a dictionary 
opened at random by Tristan Tzara, a 
young Rumanian, in a café in Zurich in 
February, 1916. 

‘The dada spirit,’ says Mr. Gascoyne, 
‘was something shared by a number of 
extreme individualists of various nation- 
alities, all of whom were in revolt against 
the whole of the epoch in which they lived. 
There is hardly a better expression of it 
than these words of Ribemont-Des- 
saignes: ‘‘ What is beautiful? What is ugly? 
What is great, strong, weak? What is 
Carpentier, Renan, Foch? Don’t know. 
What am I? Don’t know. Don’t know, 
don’t know, don’t know.” 

Dada, in other, but not, I think, more 
expressive words, is intellectual nihilism 
—a quite comprehensible attitude. No 
doubt neither the teaching nor the exam- 
ple of the exponents of this attitude was 
quite pure. But they had a good time, 
while keeping reasonably within its limits. 
Thus ‘such was Marcel Duchamp’s dis- 
gust for “art” that he invented a new 
form of expression, which he called 
“Ready-Made.” A Ready-Made was any 
manufactured object that the artist liked 
to choose. For example, in 1917 he sent in 
to the New York Salon des Indépendants a 
simple marble lavatory-bowl, which he 
entitled Fountain, signing it R. Mutt. 
(Needless to say, it was rejected.)’ 

Where I do not quite follow Mr. Gas- 
coyne is in his account of how surrealism 
emerged from dadaism, and in his appre- 
ciation of the distinction between the two. 
Beyond question, there was an emergence, 
and the persons concerned must feel that 
there is a distinction. ‘Towards the mid- 
dle of 1921,’ says Mr. Gascoyne, ‘a certain 
atmosphere of discontent and quarrel- 
someness was beginning to make itself 
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felt.” This ended in Mr. Tzara handing 
Mr. André Breton and some of his associ- 
ates over to the police. In this mighty 
cataclysm surrealism was born. 

The nearest approach to sense in the 
various definitions here quoted is in that 
given by Mr. André Breton:— 

‘This word, which we have not in- 
vented, and which we could so easily have 
left in the vaguest of critical vocabularies, 
is employed by us with a precise meaning. 
We have agreed to refer by it to a certain 
psychic automatism, which more or less 
corresponds to the dream-state, a state of 
which it is by this time very difficult to 
fix the limits.’ 

This enables us to understand Mr 
Gascoyne when, indignantly denying the 
assertion that surrealism ‘has no roots in 
English tradition,’ he adduces the names 
of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Swift, Young, 
Coleridge, Blake, Beddoes, Lear and Car- 
roll. It plainly refers to the element of 
what is sometimes called ‘magic’ in some 
at least of these poets. The surrealists be- 
lieve that it comes from the subconscious, 
and they desire deliberately to tap this 
source of inspiration. Perhaps it is the de- 
liberation which defeats them. Certainly 
Mr. Gascoyne’s twenty-seven pages of 
translations disclose nothing comparable 
in literary power to Kubla Khan or The 
Dong with the Luminous Nose—only poems 
like this:— 


The quarrel between the boiled chicken and 
the ventriloquist 

had for us the meaning of a cloud of dust 

which passed above the city 

like the blowing of a trumpet 

It blew so loudly that its bowler-hat was 
trembling 

and its beard stood up on end 

to bite off its nose. 


Nonsense should be care-free, and the 
surrealists seem to me to be bowed down 
with care. They even worry about the 
state of the world. Their political position, 
Mr. Gascoyne tells us, is ‘unchanging 

. in opposing bourgeois society, at- 
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tacking religion, patriotism and the idea 
of family, and in declaring their belief in 
the principles of Communism, and their 
solidarity with the proletariat of all coun- 
tries.’ Have they arrived at this creed by 
the same process of ‘pure psychic autom- 
atism’ by which they write their poems? 
Or should Das Kapital be given an hon- 
ored place beside ‘the Pobble that had no 
toes?’ 

Frankly, I think there has been a deca- 
dence since the fine old days of dada, 
whose disciples were wont to produce 
poems ‘by extracting words at random 
from a hat.’ Even Mr. Aragon (who since 
has, I regret to report, seized ‘an excellent 
opportunity to betray his former friends’) 
then wrote a poem ‘consisting of the let- 
ters of the alphabet,’ and Mr. Breton, an- 
other ‘consisting of an extract from the 
telephone directory.’ Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive; and to be quite mad 
must have been, as anyone can see, very 
heaven. 

But shades of the prison-house have be- 
gun to close about most of those brave 
spirits. They have put their hats and 
their telephone directories away (they 
may even have sunk so low as to use them 
for the ordinary bourgeois purposes), and 
are now trying to write nonsense in a 
more earnest and, I fear, a duller spirit. 
There is something to be said for genuine 
intellectual, or artistic, nihilism. But 
surrealism, I suspect, is for the most part 
a weak compromise with ‘it all’—and, for 
the more energetic surrealists, a round- 
about way back to something resembling 
sense as the rest of the world understands 
it. 

Emit Lupwic’s Arrica 


Der Nit. Volume I. Von der Quelle bis 
Aegypten. By Emil Ludwig. Amsterdam: 
Querido-Verlag. 1935. 


(Balder Olden in the Neues Tage-Buch, Paris) 
BISMARCK—Wagner— Goethe— 


Rembrandt—Napoleon—Wilhelm II 
—Jesus Christ—Hindenburg—Mussolini 


—Masaryk. In addition, shorter sketches 
of Frederick the Great, Stanley, Rhodes, 
Lenin, Wilson, Rathenau, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Voltaire, 
Byron, Lassalle, Schiller, Briand, Motta, 
Lloyd George, Venizelos, Stalin, and 
others... . 

Even this enumeration does not give a 
complete picture of the biographical and 
historical work of Emil Ludwig at the age 
of fifty-five. He has been a lyric poet, a 
dramatist, a novelist and a literary his- 
torian as well. This abundance of themes 
arouses suspicion, and one is compelled to 
believe that it can only mean too much of 
a good thing. Naturally no individual can 
have read all the original sources for such 
varied knowledge. Ludwig did not do the 
research himself; he had others do it for 
him and he gave shape to his collaborators’ 
findings. He was able to do so because he 
possesses one of the most felicitous and 
facile journalistic styles of our epoch. 
Essentially he remained—in the disguise 
of an historian—what he always was: a 
journalist. 

This output, however, is always stir- 
ring. Each page gives me a feeling of in- 
sight acquired after struggle, even where 
I am antagonized by his style and his 
point of view. I wonder if literary criti- 
cism of the future will classify Ludwig 
among the dilettantes of genius who 
knew how to mirror their time with a 
thousandfold brilliance, though having 
little influence beyond it. Personally, I no 
longer think so. Emil Ludwig has just 
published the first volume of an entirely 
unexpected ‘biography’ entitled The Nile. 
This book deals with geography and 
economics, biography and irrigation, fauna 
and industry, psychology and politics, all 
subjects that are biological, historical and 
timely at the same time. In this instance 
no aphorism can distract from the prob- 
lem, nor can any well-formulated report 
replace true insight. At first I glanced over 
this book eagerly; then I studied it care- 
fully, for I have been in the midst of colo- 
nial problems and am familiar with the 




















Nile from its source to its mouth. I 
know the literature on the subject and 
have listened to ‘Old Africans’ in all 
fields. 

The book is genuine. It is not a mere 
routine description of a trip from Lake 
Tana and Speke Gulf to Wadi Halfa— 
written as a hasty contribution to the 
timely subject of Abyssinia. A real man 
has dug deep into the African world with 
all his being, has searched for the ‘why’ of 
appearances and has sought and found 
inter-relationships. He has let the images 
of Africa affect his soul like that of a 
youth who travels for the first time. 
Strangely enough his impressions are 
fresher, his language more genuine, his 
learning less obstrusive here than in his 
first book on Africa. The Nile is perhaps 
his best book, Africa his greatest love. 

While in other books on Africa experts 
often turn into poets, in this book the poet 
Ludwig changes into an expert who hardly 
mentions himself. That does not mean at 
all that Ludwig’s book is dry. On the 
contrary, it is a glittering picture-book. 
Short chapters, like that about the pyg- 
mies; the elephants; Samuel Baker; 
Gordon; the mad Hitler-like Mahdi, who 
in the twenty years of his reign reduced 
8 million Sudanese to 2 millions; the 
Assuan dam—these are little master- 
pieces of the epic. An unjust Ludwig 
myth must be destroyed. He edited the 
book hurriedly, as is proved by the punc- 
tuation, but its conception and writing 
were done with profound care. It is the 
result of several long journeys and of 
serious research in a specialized library. 
Herodotus was a much faster reporter. 
He took only ten weeks to collect the 
material for his everlasting work on 
Egypt. 

Ludwig’s reason for concluding the 
work hastily was its burning timeliness. 
The campaign in Abyssinia, the threaten- 
ing uprising in Egypt, England’s sudden 
and passionate fidelity to the League of 
Nations, the peril of world war—all this is 
embodied in the facts about the Nile and 
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the Suez Canal. The nucleus of the book 
is a report on Abyssinia and its latest 
history. That was the main reason why it 
had to appear quickly. And Ludwig will as 
hurriedly have to publish the second 
volume, with its burning issues, for the 
world needs it. 


[The Nile, by Emil Ludwig, is to be pub- 
lished in the United States by the Viking 
Press of New York.| 


CoLeETTE SPEAKS 


Ce gue Craupine n’a Pas pit. By 
Colette. Paris: Ferenczi. 1936. 


(E. Noulet in the Nouvelle Reoue Francaise, Paris) 


FOR those who decry her faults, Colette 

has perpetrated another one in publish- 
ing What Claudine Has Not Said. Here, 
indeed, profiting by the fact that she is 
writing her own biography, ‘she treads on 
graves,’ to use the phrase of those who 
have become indignant over the fact that 
Gauthier-Villars does not show up as a 
sort of saint in the book. Is it, then, for- 
bidden to speak the truth about the dead? 
Is it necessary to reduce their memories to 
insipidity ? And what if the dead had been 
ill-omened in their lives? What is this 
superstition, but another sign of our child- 
ishness, which has neither kindness nor 
respect for its source, which obliges us to 
extol at the time when he who will benefit 
by this praise, whom our severity did not 
spare when he was still conscious of it, is 
no longer able to hear it? It is the opposite 
attitude that is the only logical and human 
one. It is the living people, still vulnerable, 
who demand gentleness, indulgence, and 
goodness; as for the dead, let them be 
severely judged for what they have left un- 
done. 

As far as the dead Willy is concerned, is 
it not obvious that no dismal funeral ora- 
tion would have awakened such an in- 
tense interest and curiosity in him as has 
the striking portrait his authoress-wife 
has deliberately drawn? And I do not 
know whether Willy himself would not 
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prefer his personality as seen by Colette 
to the most flattering photographs. 

Moreover, in telling us what she owes 
respectively to her first husband, to her 
circle and to herself, Colette gives us once 
and for all the key to her personality, the 
sources and history of her books, thus pre- 
venting false rehashing and misrepreserita- 
tion in the future. For if it is agreed that 
literary history is more preoccupied with 
authors than with values, and that it is 
nourished more by indiscretions than by 
analyses, I prefer the arrogant indiscretion 
of the living to the most daring hypotheses 
of pedantic biographers. 

But the interest of the book is greater 
than that. It presents us with the most 
authentic and animated document on the 
beginning of our century that we have yet 
had. Colette has had spontaneous insight 
into the world of the theatre, of art, of 


letters, of the salon, and the music hall; in 
describing them she plays a réle that no 
one else could have assumed: that of a 
contemporary chronicler. With her, it is 
not a question of historical or esthetic re- 
construction, but of an amusing and inci- 
sive picture of everyday humdrum events. 
Of course you will miss important aspects 
of the period, social trends, influences, 
philosophies, the grouping of intellectual 
spirits, systems, and prophecies. The rea- 
son for this is that Colette sees the history 
of the times as the history of individual 
lives—a hidden flow which leaves them 
exposed to touch and cognition. And al- 
though having become in her story of her 
apprenticeship the chronicler of the 1900’s, 
she still remains, with all her limitations 
and merits, the poet of our animality. 

[Colette’s books are published in the United 
States by Farrar & Rinehart, New York.| 























How Brirain Is Governep. By Ramsay 
Muir. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1935. xii and 335 pages. 
$2.50. 

Tue GovERNMENTS OF THE BritisH Empire. 
By Arthur Berriedale Keith. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1935. xxvii and 646 
pages. $6.00. 


ESPITE their manifest differences in 
scope and scholarship, the two works 
under review might be said to constitute an 
unwitting swan-song, while the attitudes of 
their authors perhaps help to explain how the 
need for so mournful a dirge has arisen. On the 
jacket of Ramsay Muir’s book the publishers 
proclaim that it is a new edition of a work now 
standard, ‘ partially rewritten in the light of the 
events of the last two years.’ The contents, 
however, show singularly little awareness of 
the events which have occurred in the world 
since the writing of the preface to the third 
edition in October, 1932. The point is impor- 
tant because the author not only describes and 
criticizes the machinery of government, but 
puts forward a series of proposals for the re- 
form thereof which he believes will make pos- 
sible the salvation of Britain within the frame- 
work of democracy. Now, while one may agree 
that good government is impossible without 
efficient machinery, the production thereof 
surely involves a consideration of social pur- 
poses and problems, of the struggles of classes 
and groups, and of the technological conditions 
in relation to which it has to operate. 

All this Muir, not heeding the tumult and 
social misery of these latter years, completely 
ignores. His outlook is narrowly political and 
administrative. He ends with a plea for a long- 
term viewpoint and a union of men of good 
wiil who, agreeing on basic issues, can over- 
come temporary friction and exacerbated 
party strife. Yet his own program of reform 
scarcely offers a basis for codperation directed 
towards intelligible ends conceived in the light 
of existing realities. Mr. Muir’s churning in a 
vacuum, which Lloyd George apparently finds 
“penetrating, courageous, and illuminating,’ 
is at least valuable as an explanation of the 
decline of the Liberal Party whose tenets he 
proclaims, 
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Very different is the second volume under 
consideration. Professor Keith is probably the 
greatest living authority on the constitutional 
law and government of the Empire, and no 
serious student of that subject can safely dis- 
pense with this magistral survey of the sub- 
ject. The book is admirably organized, con- 
tains a mass of detailed information, analyzes 
carefully the manifold legal problems involved, 
and provides careful statements of the growth 
and present position both of the constitutional 
structure of the Empire as a whole and of the 
governmental arrangements of its component 
parts. With its scholarship there can be no 
quarrel, and one can have nothing but praise 
for Professor Keith’s moderation and good 
sense in presenting the problems of law over 
which differences of opinion have arisen. Nor 
can one deny that the author is singularly 
successful in making clear the social and racial 
situations behind certain of those issues, and 
that his critical comments on policy are fre- 
quently shrewd. 

It is only in his conclusions, where he gives 
us his personal judgment on the current situa- 
tion, that the author lays himself open to seri- 
ous major criticism. Here the limitations of the 
legal mind, not modified adequately by the 
study of Sanscrit, of which Keith is professor, 
reveal themselves. The author deplores the 
growth of an attitude of lack of respect for law, 
which he sees illustrated by various acts of 
passive or active resistance to government in 
almost all the Dominions, as well as in Great 
Britain itself. Thus he views the General 
Strike of 1926 as ‘a definite attempt to destroy 
government by consent,’—surely an extreme 
view—while he equally deplores resistance to 
wartime conscription in Canada and Gandhi’s 
policy of non-codperation in India. He com- 
pliments ‘the good sense of Governments and 
people’ which has successfully overcome such 
attacks, but deplores ‘the failure to realize 
... the necessity that reforms should be 
effected by legal means.’ 

No doubt orderly legal reform is the most de- 
sirable method of social change. It is just be- 
cause such reform does not take place, because 
existing legal arrangements do not offer ful- 
filment to vital needs of important groups, 
that resistance to government occurs. One 
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might, indeed, suggest that the fundamental 
basis of agreement, which in the last century 
made possible that rule of law for which Pro- 
fessor Keith has so great a reverence, has for- 
ever disappeared in an irreconcilable conflict 
of economic interests. In any case it is futile to 
demand obedience and reverence for law when 
such behavior means intense suffering for its 
victims. 

Professor Keith combines with his legalism 
a real love for the Empire whose institutions 
he has studied so long and earnestly. Its po- 
tential dissolution and the decrease of rever- 
ence for the mother-country are to him 
unmitigated tragedy. He seems to feel that free- 
dom was granted with the understanding that 
closer codperation would follow, and that the 
Dominions have cruelly ignored their pledge. 
Yet it is possible to argue that Great Britain 
has been, at least since 1926, a humble sup- 
pliant: the Dominions had to be granted their 
freedom, and England was driven to accept 
whatever sops they might choose to throw her. 
In terms of economic realities, she had no 
leverage, while the common interests of the 
whole Empire were trifling in comparison with 
the particular problems and ambitions of Do- 
minions now marked by the more significant 
stigmata of Nation-States. In an uneasy world 
the destruction of any surviving unit greater 
than the individual nation is no doubt to be 
regretted. Nevertheless there is much to be 
said for a frank legal and political recognition 
of National Interest, as against a superficial 
and unsubstantial appearance of unity that 
would rapidly dissolve in time of crisis. 

Not less revealing is Professor Keith’s con- 
viction of the blessings of British imperialism 
in the colonies and India. Keith feels that, 
should India attain its demand for complete 
independence, it could not long preserve that 
status. Hence continued British rule is to be 
desired. All this is singularly unconvincing, 
even granted that British imperialism has 
been no harsher than that of other great pow- 
ers. The beneficence of trusteeship by any one 
colonial power is highly dubious; while, what- 
ever the possible temporary anarchy of India, 
should British forces be removed, it seems un- 
likely that a new conqueror could successfully 
establish himself there. 

Grateful as we may be to Professor Keith 
for providing us with organized material on 
constitutional law and practice in the Em- 
pire, we must look to scholars in other fields 
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and with different approaches if we desire keys 
to the problems he has adumbrated. 
—Tuomas I. Coox 


UNEMPLOYMENT: AN INTERNATIONAL PRoB- 
LEM. 4 Report by a Study Group of Members 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1935. 


496 pages. $10.00. 


E are so close to the depression in our 

own country, and the controversy over 
the remedial measures taken to alleviate it is 
so hot, that we tend to lose the world picture 
of the same phenomenon. Or, remembering it, 
and not having time to dig up all the facts 
about other countries, we are easy prey to 
this or that statement, often untrue, about 
how England or Sweden or some other nation 
solved its difficulty. This report by a study 
group of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs will help to set us straight. 

But while it is first-rate on its descriptive 
data, it sometimes falls down on interpreta- 
tion. Take, for example, its treatment of the 
U.S.S.R. Of the four hundred seventy-eight 
pages in the book, less than fifty are concerned 
with the ‘international problem’ as it relates to 
that country. If this is justified on the ground 
that there is no unemployment on one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface, then surely the reasons 
why this international problem is no problem 
there are important. But the authors admit 
that this fundamental aspect is not touched 
upon: ‘... a discussion of unemployment 
might be held to involve a reconsideration 
of the foundations of society, including the 
basic condition of production, of the distribu- 
tion of wealth and of the means of exchange. 
These large questions must be left to general 
works on economics. This book has had a 
much more modest aim: the discussion of the 
extent of unemployment, some of the condi- 
tions under which the dislocation of labor 
in recent years has taken place and the prac- 
tical measures by which the governments and 
the parties immediately concerned are attempt- 
ing to grapple with the problem.’ 

It is not the province of a reviewer to con- 
demn a book which sets out to do one thing on 
the ground that it has not done another. But 
suppose the tie-up is so close that it is im- 
possible to do the one adequately without a 
sound treatment of the other? What then? 
What if we are told that in the United 
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States ‘the breakdown of the system is. . . 
largely a breakdown of confidence, the restora- 
tion of which is still in the balance’? If the 
large question of the cause of the breakdown 
of the system ‘must be left to general works 
on economics,’ why in the meantime must we 
be fed this type of inaccurate, superficial gen- 
eralization? 

The style of the book is disappointing, too. 
Though it says well what is universally known, 
in its effort to be truly scientific it is too often 
over-cautious. Thus, in a footnote on page 23, 
we learn that ‘A report on the “Criticism 
and Improvement of Diets” issued by an 
Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Health 
appeared to differ from the British Medical 
Association report.’ The two reports did not 
‘appear to differ.” They differed very much. 
Then why not say so? This would be carping 
criticism if the fault occurred only once or 
twice, but it does not—it is indicative of the 
treatment throughout. 

Nevertheless the book is full of useful in- 
formation compiled from authoritative sources. 
Where it is concerned with statistical facts 
covering the subjects within its field of in- 
quiry, it is first-rate. But we had a right to 
expect more from a volume issued under 
such auspices and costing so much. 

—Lero HuBERMAN 


DicTaTORSHIP IN THE MopErN Wor _p. Edited 
by Guy Stanton Ford. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1935. 179 pages. 
$2.50. 

THs little book has been highly praised by 

Professor Charles A. Beard as a contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the theory and 
practice of dictatorship. It is made up of seven 
articles by seven prominent American author- 
ities. Professor Max Lerner discusses The Pat- 
tern of Dictatorship, with particular reference 
to its Italian and German forms; European 

Dictatorships is the subject of a brief historical 

analysis by Ralph H. Lutz, Director of the 

Hoover War Library of Stanford University. 

Then comes an unusually revealing account of 

Dictatorships in Spanish America by J. Fred 

Rippy, of Duke University. The Mussolini 

Régime is a caustic exposé of Fascism by Henry 

R. Spencer, who has written extensively on 

Italy; the Nazi variant comes in for severe 

handling by Professor Harold C. Deutsch, in 

his Origin of Dictatorship in Germany; while 
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the proletarian dictatorship of the Soviet 
Union is made the subject of a comparative 
analysis by Professor Hans Kohn in an essay 
on Communist and Fascist Dictatorship. After 
these six rather disturbing indications of cur- 
rent political trends, we are asked to consider 
The Prospects for Democracy, as they appear to 
Denis W. Brogan, a young English student 
who is now engaged on studies of Abraham 
Lincoln and the French bourgeois radical, 
Proudhon. Most of the authors adopt a polit- 
ical and social approach to their various 
subjects. 


Tue Great Crisis AND 1Ts Pouiticat Con- 
SEQUENCES: Economics AND Po itics, 1928- 
1934. By E. Varga. New York: International 
Publishers. 1935. 175 pages. $1.50. 


T° the rapidly growing accumulation of 

books, monographs, reports and documents 
dealing with one or another aspect of the 
present world crisis may now be added the 
official contribution of the Third (Communist) 
International. E. Varga, as Director of the 
Institute of World Economy and Politics in 
Moscow, has, in this compact and highly 
provocative volume, assembled a large amount 
of material (drawn chiefly from acceptable 
‘bourgeois’ sources) illustrating the decline of 
capitalist economy since 1928, from the point 
of view that ‘a clear understanding of the 
peculiarities of the great economic crisis and 
of the special nature of the present depression 
is possible only on the basis of Marx’s theory 
of crises and cycles.’ It will be seen that im- 
partiality is not one of the virtues of this book. 


Tue Iron Garven. By Simon Blumenfeld. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
1936. 310 pages. $2.00. 

OUR native crop of novels by, about and for 

the worker (although the New Masses 
insists that the worker can’t possibly afford to 
read books published at $2.00) makes it par- 
ticularly interesting to taste of the fruit of the 

British tree in this kind. 

In Love On The Dole and The Time Is Ripe 
we found out a good deal of what it means to 
live on the ragged edge in a great industrial 
city in Lancashire. In The Iron Garden— 
published in England as Few Boy—Mr. Simon 
Blumenfeld does equivalent honors for a slice 
of London’s East End, and does them in a 
highly entertaining and informative way. 
























































Through the sweatshop, the Workers’ Circle, 
the dance hall, the street market, a swift 
succession of vivid scenes and episodes, we 
follow the somewhat dismal fortunes of Alec 
and his friends. We realize, with them, the 
corroding effects of uncertain and poorly paid 
employment, and we sympathize with their 
pitiful and unattainable hopes of earning as 
much as four pounds a week for two to live 
upon. But the tale is briskly and skilfully 
written; it cannot succeed in depressing us 
while it speaks so clearly of a dogged and spir- 
ited refusal to be logical and cry, ‘All is lost! 
We have nothing left to hope for!’ 

If the conversation is sometimes a little 
wooden, if the class struggle expresses itself too 
often in clichés pasted on to the tale with a 
clumsy brush, we recall the imperfections of 
the American novel of this type as it was a few 
years ago and the artistic strides it has taken 
since then. The Iron Garden is something more 
than a good beginning. 

—Henry BENNETT 


Docror Moratu. By Max René Hesse. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1936. 
414 pages. $2.50. 

HEN Hesse’s Dr. Morath was first 

published in Germany, it was well 

received; but it was the publication of the 
second volume, not here included, which 
evoked the almost unanimous opinion that 
here was one of the finest German novels of 
recent years, and gave rise to comparisons with 
Lawrence, Proust and Conrad. As a result 
many turned back to read the first volume of 
the book. Perhaps the fact that this was in 
1934, when the process of crushing intellectual 
freedom was going on and any ‘liberal’ book 
was threatened by the black list, made the 
songs of praise stronger than they would have 
been in pre-Nazi times. Even so, the novel is 
well worth reading, though this statement is 
true only of the book as a whole. 

This reviewer is therefore disappointed to 
find that the English edition so far presents 
only the first part, which is rather fragmentary. 
It tells the story of young Dr. Morath, an 
idealistic German physician who is thrust into 
the abyss of a thoroughly corrupt and disin- 
tegrated South American high society, where 
he tries to make a place for himself. The book 
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concludes with his marriage to Haidée, the 
fascinating halfcast, personification of black 
magic and all evil, with whom he is deeply 
infatuated. The colorful tropical atmosphere, 
the intrigues in the German colony, the hospital 
panorama (the author is a physician himself), 
all these make a brilliant setting for a story 
which is at times highly dramatic. It is, how- 
ever, in the forthcoming volume that the 
narrative thoroughly unfolds and Morath, 
who in this first part recedes behind the milieu, 
finally emerges as a significant character. 
— Rutu Norpen 


Lanp WitHout Suave. By Hans Helfritz. 
Translated from the German by Kenneth 
Kirkness. New York: McBride, Andrews and 
Company. 1936. 286 pages. Eighty-three 
photographs by the author. $3.50. 


‘THIS is an admirable book, relating two, 

really three, excursions in Southern Arabia. 
On the first the author, accompanied by a 
friend, went up from Sheshr on the Indian 
Ocean to the little known ‘skyscraper’ cities 
in the Hadramaut Valley. The journey was 
arduous and, in spite of letters of recommenda- 
tion from native Arabians, by no means free 
from danger. On the second the author went 
up alone from Sheshr, secured a Bedouin 
guide, and, joining a caravan, crossed the 
Ruba al Kahli desert into virtually forbidden 
districts of Yemen. 

There are few descriptions and, with the 
exception of a thoughtful study of the Imam 
of Yemen, there is little analysis of character. 
Yet simple as it is, wholly without exhibition- 
ism, avoiding judgments, and quite unofficious 
in sympathy, the narrative is deeply impres- 
sive. Heat, thirst, disappointment, insecurity, 
mentioned without complaint, seem to preserve 
for the reader the mystery of the land. He is 
simply drawn into the adventure, one he will 
not forget. At the end he will find himself hop- 
ing that Herr Helfritz will soon write again 
and at length on much he has merely hinted at 
in this book, such as the relationship between 
the pure architecture and the music of South- 
ern Arabia, and the similarity of this culture 
with that of the Berbers in the Moroccan At- 
las. The photographs are beautiful; the trans- 
lation is excellent. 


—LELAnD HALL 








WITH THE ORGANIZATIONS 


ONCE AGAIN we devote this depart- 
ment to some of the organizations which 
are carrying on active work for the cause 
of peace. Of these, one of the best known 
to magazine readers undoubtedly is World 
Peaceways (103 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.). It is World Peaceways which is 
responsible for the striking color advertise- 
ments about war which Americans have 
been seeing in their magazines since the 
fall of 1933. For World Peaceways was 
founded by a group of men and women 
who were convinced that the most effec- 
tive way to mobilize American opinion in 
the cause of peace was to employ the meth- 
ods of American advertising. In almost 
all of its many activities the organization 
has laid stress on the importance of obtain- 
ing the close and active codperation of 
leading commercial and industrial con- 
cerns, publishers, manufacturers, and dis- 
tributors. In its own words, the program 
of World Peaceways consists of ‘a cam- 
paign to sell the idea of peace to the pub- 
lic.’ Recently it has sponsored a series of 
Thursday evening programs under the 
title of ‘To Arms for Peace.’ In these, 
as in its advertisements, it employs the 
currently accepted methods of big busi- 
ness. Whether its work will have a perma- 
nent influence on the course of history 
only the future can tell; but there can be 
no doubt that the striking and effective 
advertisements of World Peaceways reach 
a larger number of persons than any other 
peace organization in the country. 


THE National Council for Prevention of 
War (532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) was founded fourteen 
years ago as a fact-finding, peace-news- 
disseminating clearing house for seven- 
teen national organizations. It now serves 
over thirty affiliated organizations and 
multitudes of individuals throughout the 
United States. It is the largest unendowed 


peace organization in the country, and 
the second largest in the world. Its goal 
is to prevent war—to keep America out 
of war, to keep war out of the world. Its 
three-point platform is: Progressive World 
Organization, Worldwide Reduction of 
Armaments by International Agreement, 
Worldwide Education for Peace. It co- 
operates with all distinctively peace 
groups, local, state and national, but does 
not find codperation possible with Com- 
munists and other groups that advocate 
change by force, nor with those who sup- 
port peace by preparedness. During 1935 
the NCPW distributed 1,316,688 pieces 
of literature of all sorts. Its staff members 
delivered 2,187 speeches in thirty-nine 
states, and the District of Columbia. 
Anti-war facts and material go constantly 
to all of the forty-eight states and U. S. 
territories, as well as to twenty-four for- 
eign countries. 


THE Fellowship of Reconciliation (2929 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.), founded in 
England shortly after the outbreak of the 
World War, is a movement of Christian 
protest against war and of faith for a bet- 
ter way than violence for the solution of 
all conflict. Though not binding them- 
selves to any exact form of words, its 
members ‘refuse to participate in any 
war or to sanction military preparations. 
They work to abolish war and to work 
toward a good will between nations and 
classes, and they strive to build a social 
order which will allow no individual or 
group to be exploited for the pleasure or 
profit of another, and which will assure to 
all the means for realizing the best possi- 
bilities of life.’ In the United States the 
Fellowship maintains four offices, holds 
regional and national conferences, and 
publishes a monthly journal called Fe/low- 
ship, as well as occasional pamphlets and 
other literature. 
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Left-wing publicist, tells how the change 
has affected Moscow. [p. 142] 


FRIEDRICH SIEBURG is a German 
who was a Radical before the War, a 
Liberal after it, and a Conservative just 
before Hitler came to power. For many 
years he worked on the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, and today he represents that paper 
in Paris. His nostalgic description of Ber- 
lin, with its undertone of resignation, is 
typical of the state of mind of intelligent 
Germans who have tried to come to 
terms with the present régime. [p. 146] 


THE STORY which we translate under 
the title of Te Good Horse is by Antoon 
Coolen, a promising young writer from 
North Brabant, in Holland. Coolen has 
published a number of books in Flemish, 
and some in German. He has frequently 
been compared to Knut Hamsun, Jean 
Giono, and Olav Duun. The Good Horse 
introduces him to the English-speaking 
public for the first time. [p. 150] 
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JUST when the young Spanish Republic 
seemed about to go down in ignominious 
failure, it was rescued by the victory of 
the Left in the recent elections. Now it has 
another four years in which to prove it- 
self. In the Dai/y Herald article which we 
reproduce, Mr. Harold Laski discusses the 
men and the issues which are likely to 
dominate the political scene during that 


period. [p. 159] 


MEANWHILE Spaniards across the sea 
are living under a benevolent dictatorship. 
Mr. C. Hillekamps, a correspondent of the 
Fournal de Genéve, sums up the situation in 
the Argentine. [p. 162] 


IN PERSONS AND PERSONAGES 
this month Miss Odette Pannetier un- 
leashes the malice of her pen against Mr. 
Albert Sarraut, Mr. Laval’s successor in 
the Premiership of France. [p. 133]. The 
same department presents a biography of 
Mr. Milan HodZa, the Premier of Czecho- 
slovakia [p. 136], and a piece on Darius 
Milhaud, the modern French composer. 


[p. 140] 





